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THE LITURGY 


H. C. McGinnis 


following article. 


Its sense is this: 


in 


October, 1944 


EVERYDAY LIFE 


The Feast of Christ the King was never more full of meaning than in this momentous 
year of 1944. What it means to acknowledge our Saviour as our King in deed as well as in 
word and name will be understood by those who read slowly and thoughtfully through the 


God is Supreme Maker and Ruler of the universe. 


His 


purpose in creating it was to receive the homage of His creation. The Liturgy is the giving 
of this homage—in ecclesiastical functions primarily—in civil and political life, in private and 


family life. 


ILLIONS of Americans are 

deeply concerned about the 

pattern of postwar society. 
Man’s political, economic and social 
affairs seem so hopelessly ensnarled 
that it appears to many that no one 
can declare the proper solution. Al- 
most everyone dreams wistfully of 
the benefits of a moral society, using 
the word in its broadest sense. Some 
are still more specific and emphati- 
cally state that only a Christian- 
type society can bring that justice 
and its peace for which a suffering 
world hungry. Among 
these people one finds many differ- 
ing views as to what constitutes and 
is required of a Christian-type so- 
ciety. Some look upon Christianity 
as being little more than a moral 
code, a code divorced from the active 
practice of religion. 


is now so 


To try to have the benefits 
of Christianity without its 
practice is like trying to have 
apple pie without apples. 


Then there are those who feel that 
man must return to religion, but they 
mean that individualistic conception 
born of the Protestant Revolt. These 
people believe that all outward signs 
of devotion must be reserved for 
Sunday. On other days they prac- 
tice their religion privately, very 
privately, with an air of shyness 
even where the members of their 
own immediate families are con- 
cerned. 


Their week-day nods toward 
religion are furtive, as if it 
were a skeleton in their clos- 


ets. 





Naturally they refrain from men- 
tioning or even claiming adherence 
to religion and religious principles, 
as such, in public, business, and 
social life; and with a misguided 
sense of democracy’s requirements 
they persistently insist that discus- 
sions of religion be strictly tabu in 
public schools. As society’s saviors 
these people are as futile as one 


who designs a Super-Fortress engine 
to run on 100-octane gas and then 
uses kerosene. The resulting misses 
and splutterings, the backfires and 
other weird performances might 
cause one to erroneously believe the 
engine faulty, whereas the fault 
really lies in ways and means. 
Although religion is a channel be- 
tween individual man and his Crea- 
tor, God intended it to be more than 


that. It is also the motive power for 
mankind’s proper behavior when 
acting as a community. Those who 


put religion in a hermetically sealed 
case to guard it from contact with 
everyday life are victims of a vicious 
theology which has existed for the 


past four hundred years. 


A Christian-type society can- 
not possibly emerge from the 
present moral chaos, should in- 
dividuals upon hiding 
the light of their spirtual con- 
cept of society. 


insist 


Although such people are usually 
anxious that God’s world be run by 
God’s rules, they fail to correctly 
interpret those rules. Either they 
have never heard of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body or else they fail 
to understand its application. They 
fail to see the world’s people as one 
great family under the Fatherhood 
of God, a family which preserves its 
unity by a common praise and 
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adoration of the Creator through a 
ritual designed to adequately and 
completely express the worship re- 
quired by God from man’s soul and 
body. With a great deal of self- 
sympathy they see themselves trav- 
eling down a lonesome road, missing 
that spontaneous joy and strength 
which comes from an open acknowl- 
edgement of Christian fellowship. 


Then there are those who realize 
that man simply carnot, of himself, 
devise solutions which will guide 
humanity to its proper destiny. 
They know that all philosophies that 
do not take God’s plans for mankind 
into consideration and which fail to 
build upon man’s true purpose on 
earth cannct possibly achieve so- 
ciety’s true destiny. 


They realize that modern 
man is faced with a baffling 
maze of temporal problems, 
yet they also know that when | 
man seeks first the Kingdom 
of God and His holiness, that 
all other necessary things are 
added unto him. 








They have the true perspective of 
life’s meaning, but they often ask 
themselves how this spiritual con- 
ception of society can be properly 
exemplified to a world which largely 
worships Mammon. As they pray 
hopefully for the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil they are sometimes 
prone to see a tortuous road ahead, 
forgetting that “Things that are im- 
possible with man are possible with 
God.” While they are not given to 
despair, they are often stunned as 
they view the monstrous sight of a 
world in which so many have arro- 
gantly decided to find happiness by 
abolishing the Scriptural hell, only 
to establish an earthly hell which 
plagues the just and the unjust 
alike. While they know that the 
remedy for our sick world does not 
lie in current political nostrums or 
in complicated economic solutions, 
they are at a loss to see how the 
proper remedy, the acknowledgment 
of life’s spiritual values, can be ap- 
plied to a world which has so largely 
lost its faith in God and in which 
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man seemingly has lost sight of his 
eternal destiny and of the means to 
achieve it. Although these Faithful 
are sincere and willing soldiers of 
the Church Militant, they realize 
that the Church, by official pro- 
nouncements, cannot command po- 
litical and economic changes, for 
such matters lie within Caesar’s 
province. As individual soldiers of 
Christ they feel as outnumbered as 
a tiny grain of sand upon a great 
beach and they ask themselves how 
the Church, the world’s spiritual 
doctor, can coordinate the activities 
of its common soldiers so that they, 
acting in their dual capacity as 
members of the Church Militant and 
as citizens of the civil state, can in- 
fuse into everyday affairs the di- 
vinely revealed plan of God for His 
world and His children. 





The Church, although divine- 
ly instituted, performs its 
earthly mission through hu- 
man agencies. 





The Liturgical Movement, now in 
its fifth year of present organization 
as a national conference, may well 
prove to be that agency which will 
lead America, and so the world, to 
the proper perception of human be- 
havior. Since some agency or force 
must foster the change from man’s 
present disregard of the super- 
natural in life to a proper practice 
of the true purpose of man’s exist- 
ence, a movement with the mission 
of perfecting a consistent and in- 
telligent, devotion to the Church’s 
liturgical life is naturally that agen- 
cy or force. For conversion to the 
liturgical way of life brings with it 
that change in viewpoint so abso- 
lutely mandatory before any true 
progress can be made in the pattern 
for mankind’s behavior acceptable to 
God. Pius X described the liturgy 
as “the first and _ indispensable 
source of the truly Christian spirit.” 
Since a Christian-type society can- 
not truly exist without the Christian 
spirit, the undeniable importance of 
a great liturgical quickening can be 
seen easily and immediately by 
thoughtful persons. 
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Since it is perfectly plain 
| that the world’s miseries and 
| torments must derive from an 
| jmdependence of God; and 
| since a liturgical awakening 
means the restoration of pub- 
lic wership of God, man there- 
by turns away from his present 
shoddy and inexplicable dis- 
regard of his Creator and 
ceases to be an inactive cell in 
the Mystical Body which is the 
divinely established pattern 
for human fellowship. 


The D-Day picture of a nation at 
prayer was an admission that if one 
expects God’s help he must acknowl- 
edge his dependence upon Him. We 
acknowledge this dependence when 
we publicly praise and adore Him as 
our Creator, the All-Highest. 


LMURrey is the vehicle by which 

man can give formal obedience 
to the Two Great Commandments 
that he love God with his whole 
heart, his whole soul,-his whole 
strength, and his whole mind, and 
that he love his neighbor as him- 
self. He gives sure evidence of his 
obedience to the First Great Com- 
mandment when he faithfully and 
consistently gives expression to the 
many aspects of man’s nature in his 
praise and adoration of God. Man, 
having a twofold nature, must wor- 
ship his Creator with both spirit and 
body. The liturgy provides the 
means for this prime essential. For, 
although we frequently seem to for- 
get the fact, man’s chief purpose on 
earth is to glorify his Creator and 
by so doing, he prepares for his eter- 
nal destiny. By glorifying God one 
comes to a deeper understanding of 
God and Godliness. 


The humble and the contrite 
heart so Christ-like, and there- 
fore so acceptable to God the 
Father, comes to those who 
make the liturgical way of life 
their way of life. 


Through it God and man come into 
direct contact and God ceases to be 
that absentee God which deists, 
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whether they are popularly known 
by that name or not, consistently 
maintain Him to be. Through the 
liturgy man receives that viewpoint 
of life and the strength necessary to 
carry it through which are so vitally 
necessary to man’s proper serving of 
God in secular life. It is faithful 
liturgical practice which maintains 
the religious concept in every aspect 
of ife. 

HE liturgy also provides the 

means by which man can obey 
the second of the Two Great Com- 
mandments. When one understands 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, one is then in position to ap- 
preciate the liturgy’s real fruits. 
One then perceives the requirements 
and the strength of Christian fel- 
lowship in their true import. The 
liturgy has been truly called “the 
sublime prayer of the Mystical 
Body.” God never reveals anything 
without purpose. 


In revealing the Mystical 
Body as the true pattern for 
Christian fellowship He gave 
the key to that brotherhood 
about which society talks so 
much and which it is unable te 
achieve by its own methods. 


As individuals, millions of decent- 
thinking people pray unceasingly 
for man’s brotherhood to become a 
reality, but many of them are given 
to wondering how it can be brought 
about. There seem to be so many 
insurmountable _ obstacles. Here 
again the answer lies in an accept- 
ance of the liturgical way of life. 
Our prayers are then exceedingly 
fruitful, being united with all the 
prayers of the Mystical Body. We 
become united with one another, all 
becoming coordinating and mutually 
interdependent cells of the same 
body through Christ. 


A mass praying of the Mass 
is an excellent and edifying ex- 
ample of the Mystical Body in 
action. 


When we become one in Christ, 
the solutions to the problems which 
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previously perplexed us are made 
clear through the ministrations of 
the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of Wis- 
dom, of Truth, of Understanding. 
The understanding of the spiritual 
mind is as far above the understand- 
ing of the rational mind as the heav- 
ens are above the earth. Thus when 
we magnify the Lord we become the 
complete man the Creator intended 
we should be, constantly guided and 
directed by the Spirit of Truth and 


Oct. 
3-4-5 
Announcement 
Lest there be some 
m i sundersfanding 
about the matter we 
are requested to advise 
our readers that the meet- 
ing of the Liturgical Con- 
ference to be held at St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey on the dates given 
above is not the same as the an- 
nual Liturgical Week. Attendance at 
the Conference is restricted to 
Active Members of the Confer- 
ence. Because of the increased 
enrollment in the seminary 
and difficulties of trans- 
portation the general 
public cannot be ac- 
commodated at the 
Abbey for this 
C o n ference, 
but an invi- 
tation is 
extend- 
ed to all to attend the Annual Li- 
turgical Week to be held at New 
York City during the Christmas 
holidays. 


Wisdom. Then our religious life 
will lose its anemic tendencies and 
become the vital, rich, pulsating life- 
stream motivating our secular acti- 
vities. When we turn our minds to 
God and join the rest of creation in 
praising and adoring Him, we per- 
ceive clearly our destiny to be mem- 
bers of a divinely established and 
animated body which is the spiritual 
and temporal brotherhood of man. 
Thus, through our active member- 
ship in this body, we gain the means 
of obeying the second Great Com- 
mandment; for the love we both 
share and give as members of the 
Mystical Body is a love which the 
world cannot give. 

While it is not difficult for some 
Christians to realize the value of a 
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faithful practice of the liturgy to 
spiritual advancement, they often 
fail to see that the ideal type of 
secular society cannot exist unless it 
is guided and motivated by the spir- 
itual concept of life. While we duly 
turn to God for spiritual guidance, 
we all too frequently fail to apply 
the spiritual concept of living to our 
everyday activities. We often fail 
to realize that every aspect of tem- 
poral activity is part of God’s world 
and therefore subject to His rules. 
Hence we place an impassable bar- 
rier between our spiritual and our 
secular activities. When seeking 
spiritual guidance we seek the high- 
est possible spiritual authority; but 
when we seek guidance concerning 
secular behavior we are too prone to 
look upon those who claim, through 
various nostrums and ideologies, to 
have correct answers. 


Very often this puts us in 
the ridiculous position of fol- 
lowing Christians in our reli- 
gious life and outright pagans 
in our political and economic 


life. 


Many secular leaders frankly and 
openly disavow God as they unfold 
ways of life which, when adopted, 
ultimately and inevitably guarantee 
that society’s miseries will continue 
unabated. Society makes a grievous 
error when it places the guidance 
and control of its secular life in the 
hands of those who spurn God’s plan 
for all human relationships, the 
natura! law’s justice, and morality’s 
tenets. As Christians we are not 
using the intelligence with which 
nature endowed us when we fail to 
realize that all men, including po- 
litical, economic, and social leaders, 
are bound by the common law that 
all creation exists to praise and wor- 
ship God. Much of the world’s trou- 
bles have arisen from the erroneous 
belief that only man’s spiritual 
existence is subject to the laws of 
God, while his secular activities are 
subject only to laws originating in 
human minds. 


All history proves conclusively 
that every form of paganism bends 
every effort, either openly or secret- 
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ly, to strangle the individual’s dig- 
nity. The justice and dignity which 
all decent-thinking people seek are 
to be found in divine revelation and 
in the natural law. American liber- 
ty and justice are openly predicated 
upon “the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God.” Our Founding Fa- 
thers were too honest and sincere to 
falsely ascribe to themselves the 
foundations of true democratic free- 
dom. Then, since all true liberty 
and justice come from God, it is 
plain that we must maintain and ad- 
vance these priceless gifts as a peo- 
ple “under God.” This does not mean 
that we should try to make the litur- 
gical way of life a means to a secu- 
lar end. On the contrary, we must 
realize that all secular activities are 
merely the means which support 
man while he works out his spiritual 
destiny. But since the solution to 
current world ensnarlments must 
come from God and His laws, we 
must look to the liturgical way of 
life as the channel through which 
erring mankind can be brought to 
proper respect for God’s wishes. 
When the liturgical way is adopted 
by a sufficient number, the secular 
miseries which now plague and tor- 
ment us will disappear. When the 
working majority of a democratic 
community—or the controlling min- 
ority, as is so often the case in mod- 
ern democracies—has sought and 
found the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, they will find that all proper 
secular activities will be motivated 
by that highly moral behavior which 
makes a society Christian-type. 


One can scarcely imagine a politi- 
cal administrator who goes to Mass 
several times a week, and who prays 
the Mass with the priest, approach- 
ing the obligations of his office with 
anything but a fine sense of duty to 
God and man. 


The person engaged in the 
industrial world, as either em- 
ployer or worker, who takes 
Communion _ regularly, — will 
scarcely leave Christ’s Table to 
devote his energies to the ad- 
vancement of pagan concepts. 
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The family which gathers to- 
gether for a reading of the Missal, 
even though the period be compara- 
tively brief, is not a family which 
will fail to glorify God in its com- 
munity relations. The person who 
follows the liturgical way of life 
has, through it, the proper percep- 
tion of that behavior required when 
society marches steadily toward the 
perfection of the pattern which the 
Creator established. 

Are we too visionary when we 
turn to the full practice of religion 
for the solution to our unhappy, 
chaotic society? Should we listen to 
the majority we should be forced to 
answer affirmatively; for today it 
is quite customary to dismiss the 
Church’s influence with a belittling 
wave of the hand. Yet history 
proves that often the Church has 
rescued society from paganism’s de- 
structiveness. 


It was the Church that set 
pagan Rome on the road to 
decent civilization. It was the 
Church that turned barbarian 
Europe into a flourishing civi- 
lization. 





Europe’s barbarism did not die 
easily and at times threatened to 
sweep all before it. The Church 
fought on two fronts. While coura- 
geous and self-sacrificing monks of 
her various orders pushed farther 
into barbarian Europe, often suffer- 
ing martyrdom as they labored to 
establish the true way of life, the 
Church worked heroically on the 
home front as it erected a new and 
decent order of society upon the 
ashes of a paganism so sordid that 
its own rottenness, like a gangrene, 
had tumbled it from within. 

Through all this gruelling strug- 
gle the daily devotions of the Faith- 
ful proved to be the Church’s strong- 
est weapon. They were both a 
weapon of offense and defense. As 
a defensive weapon they sustained 
the Faithful and gave consolation 
during the many trying times when 
it appeared certain to all but the 
Church that, despite the divine 
promise, the gates of hell must sure- 
ly prevail against her. As the early 
Christians joined themselves to one 
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another in the Mystical Body with 
Christ as the Head they added to 
themselves that strength in God's 
purposes that only this God-given 
Pattern can give. As a weapon of 
offense, they were a silent but most 
convincing one. In the days when 
the Church was forced to conduct its 
devotions in the catacombs, even its 
most violent persecutors were fre- 
quently won over to Christianity as 
conviction succeeded astonishment 
at a people who found the greatest 
strength necessary through common 
prayer and a community worship of 
God. Pagan world-conquerors, who 
placed their dependence in the esprit 
de corps derived from military 
might and material power, were at 
first amazed, then curious, then 
Truth-seeking, as they saw a tiny 
minority group, proscribed by im- 
perial edict, hunted and persecuted 
relentlessly, sustaining its strength 
—yes, and growing rapidly!—by an 
unarmed defense made impregnable 
by an unswerving allegiance to 
man’s true purpose in life, by unit- 
ing as members of the Mystical Body 
to praise and adore God. Hard- 
hearted Roman soldiers, arrogant 
Roman administrators, carnal-mind- 
ed Roman citizens, after a time, in- 
voluntarily raised their eyes to the 
skies wondering about the One Great 
Answer to life as they witnessed a 
devotion to God which never ended 
until the last fierce charge of fam- 
ished beasts in the arena had stilled 
the last prayer. Here was a mis- 
sionary effort stronger than preach- 
ing, more forceful than epistles! Un- 
ceasing liturgical devotion was the 
power which pulled the Church 
through those trying days. 


Later, when pagan Rome be- 
came more tolerant of the 
Faith, it was the devotions of 
the Christians, their public 
processions as they sought 
God’s help in the various trou- 
bles of the day, their common 
prayers and worship, their firm 
bonds of brotherhood as they 
united themselves to one an- 
other in the Mystical Body 
that gained that strength 
which turned pagan Rome into 
Christian Rome. 
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On the far-flung fronts of the 
Christian apostolate, it was again 
the devotion to liturgy that gained 
the victory. Barbarians soon saw a 
most definite connection between the 
monks’ devotions as they chanted 
their praise and adoration of God 
and the Christian virtues which won 
their respect. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury the liturgy had become a mov- 
ing force in Europe’s advancement. 
In the year 1500, Cologne, for exam- 
ple, had eleven great churches, twen- 
ty-two monasteries and seventy-six 
convents. More than one thousand 
Masses were offered at the city’s 
altars every day. Many people be- 
longed to the lay sections of religious 
orders. Pilgrimages to shrines were 
continuous, for the people displayed 
an anxiety to profit by all the means 
of grace. These conditions were not 
confined to one piace. ‘Wherever the 
Church had had sufficient oppor- 
tunity, the community’s general tone 
was spiritually and morally sound. 





Into this picture, in which 
Christian brotherhood was 
gradually replacing pagan 
feudalism, came Martin Luther 
with his revolt against God’s 
plan for humanity, combatting 
the ideal of a Christian broth- 
erhood with an Individualism 
which gradually but inevitably 
grew into today’s Secularism. 


It is this Secularism which is so 
largely responsible for the world’s 
present miseries and which will con- 
tinue the world as a shambles until 
society once again turns to the ful- 
fillment of mankind’s true purpose. 

It is plain to thinking people that 
civilization has jumped the track, 
that society is off the beam. It is 
suffering the aches and pains of 
Secularism’s poison. The antidote 
for a poison is something diametri- 


cally opposed to it; and the stronger 
the poison, the stronger must be the 
antidote. 





The antidote for Secularism 
is the liturgical way of life. 





It alone is sufficient to destroy 
Secularism’s pernicious evils. But, 
to combat these evils successfully, it 
must meet them everywhere they 
present themselves. Today we find 
atheistic Communism, other pagan 
ideologies, and still others which 
refuse to admit their paganism as 
they plan to replace the common 
good with self-aggrandizement, us- 
ing the cell idea with remarkable 
but alarming success. 


In many places these pagan 
groups have organized their 
communities block by block, 
each block constituting an ac- 
tive cell which unites with 
other cells to form a tentacle 
of an ideological octopus. | 


These cells form tiny communities 
which, because of their unity, cause 
an influence which ultimately colors 
the complexion of those around them. 


The liturgical way of life must 
meet this challenge. Organizing on 
a nation-wide scale, liturgical-mind- 
ed people must operate through a 
national conference from which dio- 
cesan liturgical leaders can draw in- 
spiration and guidance. Under the 
diocesan leaders district leaders 
must organize parish leaders who 


‘will coordinate the work of litur- 


gical cells. No community, or part 
of a community, however small, 
should be without a cell which active- 
ly lives and propagates the liturgy. 
In large communities, there should 
be a cell in every block, meeting re- 
gularly to secure God’s grace. Each 


family in the cell should own a Mis- 
sal, using it regularly as a family 
group. These cells must not hide 
their lights, but must let them shine 
before their neighbors by openly 
showing a consistent devotion to all 
liturgical practices. 


When enough Catholics be- 
come living evidence of a posi- 
tive hunger for the Mass and 
other devotions they will have 
the same missionary effect up- 
on their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors that the early Christians 
had upon pagan Rome. Society 
will then turn again to life’s 
true perspective. 


The liturgical way of life, once 
under a full head of steam, will en- 
able the nation at large to fulfill the 
Two Great Commandments at one 
and the same time. Devotion to the 
liturgy serves both God and human- 
ity. In addition to fulfilling man’s 
purpose of praising God, it will solve 
the problem of establishing man’s 
purpose of praising God, it will solve 
the problem of establishing man’s 
true brotherhood. When mankind 
has found the Kingdom of God and 
His holiness, the wisdom to handle 
society’s daily problems will be at 
hand. Society’s relationships will 
resolve themselves into that behavior 
demanded by a common membership 
in the Mystical Body. A nation-wide 
devotion to man’s true purposes, ex- 
pressed through the Church’s litur- 
gy, and not the idiotic ideologies of 
self-professed master-men, is the one 
and only answer to our present 
chaos. 


A Christian-type society can 
come only from Christian prac- 
tices. 
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Bombers Bing flowers 


Herbert McDonald 


HEN THE obese and much decorated Hermann 
Goering sent his vaunted Luftwaffe roaring over 


London in the Battle of Britain, he didn’t have any in- — 
tention of bringing anything but death and destruc- — 


tion to the English people. 


Adolf Hitler had ordered the complete annihila- 
tion of the City of London. “Blot them from the 
face of the earth,” he had screamed at Goering. ; _) 
The bombing of Warsaw and Rotterdam was Pr 4 
to be child’s play compared with the requiem 7 


of death the Luftwaffe was to sing over / SS . 
London. “Let there not be a living, ; 
moving thing when the weight of your F 
bombs have dropped,” he ordered. : J 
The Battle of Britain is history, / “ - 


now, yet some time after it was 

over, people noticed flowers ; 
growing up the sides of the J 
hugh bomb craters. Curiosi- 
ty was aroused when no 






one recognized any of the 

/ different varieties. Horticul- 

turists were called in but even 

/ they could not recognize any of 
‘ p the flowers. 

° ° Finally, they went to the Natural 

f History Department of the British 

Museum at South Kensington, and 

there in the library of rare old manu- 


* Jf a ~~’ / scripts and rare boks they found a record 
i = SS of these now extinct varieties. Ninety of 
them. 


Buried for hundreds of years, and long for- 
gotten as generation after generation had cov- 
ered them up and built over them, the German 
bombs had resurrected them and the nitrates in 
the bombs had fed them. 

Hitler, like many another conquerer before him, 
could not understand that living things do not die. They 

may sleep but there is always a resurrection. 
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Eggs on the Mission Front 


Gerard Elispermann, O.S.B. 


dozen eggs—ten Little Sisters of the Poor— 

Mission Sunday—a hundred old people—and 
two buck privates! Taken separately, it doesn’t 
make sense, but taken together, and the tale told 
by one of our soldiers on the island of New Cale- 
donia in the South Pacific—then you have human 
interest. This soldier lad writes: 

“Last Sunday afternoon Bernard and I visited 
the Little Sisters’ Home here and had a most en- 
joyable afternoon. We met most of the Sisters, 
Good Mother, and Sister Isabel of the Sacred 
Heart. Sister Isabel is an Irish Australian by 
birth with quite a brogue. Back in 1930 she was in 
Calcutta where my aunt was at the time. She 
showed us around and we stayed for Benediction. 
Ten sisters take care on one hundred old people 
and they’re doing a wonderful job. Their hospi- 
tality toward us included two glasses of wine, a 
souvenir (Sacred Heart badge nicely mounted) and 
a dozen of fresh hen fruit which was as good as a 
month’s pay to us. Boy, did those eggs taste good! 

-My first in four months, and we fried them in 
my mess kit over a lantern, taking almost forty 
minutes to fry five of them.” 

All of which simply goes to show that our armed 
forces are seeing with their own eyes, experiencing 
in the concrete (even if it is only a dozen eggs) 
the tremendous achievements of our missionaries 
in the African, Asiatic, and Pacific theatres of 
war. 

How 
years ago? 


many had heard of New Caledonia four 
Even knew that 60,000 people inhabit- 
ed the long, narrow isle? Realized that already in 
1843 missionaries, the French Marist Fathers, had 
evangelized the land? Even dreamed that on this 
island, miles off the coast of Australia, there is 
now a Cathedral—and a home for the outcast, for- 
gotten, neglected aged, cared for by ten heroic 
women who have left all to make Christ reign over 
the hearts of men? How many knew? 

The men and women in our armed forces have 
viewed first hand the glorious achievements of our 
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missionaries at home and in the foreign field. And 
what do they think about it? “They’re doing a 
wonderful job!”—‘“Why, man,” another one wrote, 
“I can put up with this terrific heat, get by with 
these rations till our job is done—but how these 
missionaries do it, knowing it’s always for keeps. 
I can’t see!” 

Without the modern conveniences enjoyed by our 
troops, bishops, priests, sisters, and brothers have 
worked perseveringly, patiently in those fields for 
the salvation of souls. The men see that—and are 
astonished at the progress already made. 


In New Guinea the fighting men for whom Capt. 
Cornelius Waldo, O.S.B., is Catholic Chaplain were 
so taken up with the work done by the missionaries 
in that district that they inquired about mission 
work done in the U. S. and having passed the hel- 
met around, sent a substantial donation to aid in 
the American Indian Missions of this country. 
Strange happening this—learning of home missions 
by going abroad! 

Just consider the case of Vice-President Wallace 
when he was in China this year. Mr. Wallace’s 
statement to Father Caspar Caulfield, C.P., might 
suggest that he was even “better posted on the 
scope of Catholic missions than most Catholics 
themselves are.” Thus the Sign magazine for Aug- 
ust, 1944. 

“China,” said Mr. Wallace, “is the outstanding 
missionary country in the world. More mission- 
aries are active here than in any other country. A 
higher percentage of leaders in the various branch- 
es of Chinese life have gone through mission 
schools than in any other country. I am impressed 
by the number of Chinese students sent to America 
who are products of the mission schools.” 

And if you want some interesting and informa- 
tive reading about the work being done in mission 
fields the world over—in spite of the war—by just 
one missionary society, you have only to read, ‘““Men 
of Maryknoll.”” Many Catholics are just waking up 
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to the fact that from the ice and snow lands of 
northern Canada and Alaska, to the torrid lands 
and islands in the Pacific, Catholic life is in exis- 
tence because of the patient persevering labors of 
unknown missionaries. They can be proud of these 
missionaries and can be prouder still if they know 
they have a part in this propagating of the faith. 
And they can have a part? How? By mission aid! 

In the problem of post-war planning the question 
of mission aid is one that neeeds attention. It is a 
need which must be met, in the future—yes, but 
also in the immediate present as well. Knowledge 
of the missions, prayer for the missions, and mat- 
erial aid for the missions—all are important to the 
reign of Christ over souls in mission lands. For 
this reason we wish to announce to our readers the 
importance of Mission Sunday observance held on 
October 22 at the request of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. At the same time we 
cannot fail to call our readers’ attention to a Feast 
which links itself up so well to Mission Sunday, the 
Feast of Christ, the King—celebrated through the 
Church on the last Sunday of October. 


On Mission Sunday prayer should go up to heaven 
from the Church for the conversion of souls. We 
have the faith; we have a treasure; if we are 
conscious of the preciousness of that treasure of 
faith, we should want others to share the joy which 
is ours. Not only prayers are to be offered but 
sacrifices are to be made—small, perhaps, but sac- 
rifices that hurt—for the missionaries themniselves. 
Human as they are, they become discouraged at 
times, seeing the slowness of the progress and the 
fewness of the laborers. Prayer and sacrifices, too, 
that God may raise up here in America an army of 
heroic souls ready to battle for the reign of Christ 
among souls as missionaries in home and foreign 
mission fields. 

The appeal on Mission Sunday is also for materi- 
al aid for the Missions, financial support which 
will make it possible to rebuild the many hundreds 
of mission stations which have been destroyed dur- 
ing the years of this most devastating war. The 
work of the missions has thus far been carried on 
by means of the dimes and quarters of the ordinary 
Catholic layman. And if we be hesitant to pray 
and to give—let us look to the following Sunday 
and learn that Christ must reign. 

This is no Sunday that can be passed by without 
a thought; this is no ordinary Sunday. This is a 
Sunday which could effect momentous changes in 
the private life of each of us, in the family life, in 
the social, political, economical, and moral life of 
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the U.S., in the life of the nations of the world—if 
—if we would but live the Feast of Christ the King. 

What is it? You have heard of it. This most 
recent of the feasts of Christ is one that was called 
for by the needs of the times, a feast designed to 
teach men a truth they have been more and more 
disregarding. On December 31, 1925, not yet twen- 
ty years ago, the venerable Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, at the foot of the altar in a voice that betrayed 
his deep emotion confessed Christ to be the King 
of all men, and prayed that His Kingdom might 
come in ever abundant measure. Catholics had a 
new feast, the Feast of Christ the King. 


That was nineteen years ago. But long, long ago, 
before Pius XI, St. Paul had called out with em- 
phasis and finality, “Christ must reign.” And over 
that statement men divide into two camps. Each 
has a king. The choice is left to the individual. 
Thére is the camp of those who obey God and the 
camp of those who do not. There is no truce, no 
compromise, but a struggle, a warfare to the bitter 
end. There can be but one choice for us—‘Christ 
must reign.” 

Where? Over nations? Yes. Over cities? Yes. 
Most certainly. But first and fore- 
most Christ must reign and rule over each one of 
us. Over doctors, lawyers, merchants—over war 
workers, over soldiers and sailors, over mothers, 
fathers, and children. Over our minds, for He is 
Truth; over our wills, for He is Goodness; 
our hearts for He is Love. 


over 


So our first part in the battle for Christ is to 
tear down false kings in our own lives and let 
Christ take the throne. This is the inward battle 

Then comes the outward struggle. And in this 
battle, you may not be in the front ranks. You 
need not be among the soldiers of Christ who on 
the fronts of the mission fields give up time, money, 
even their lives for the spread of the kingdom of 
Christ. Your place may be behind the lines. Of- 
tentimes those behind the lines (as we learn so well 
from the present war) have as important a place to 
fill as those in the front ranks. Unseen, unsung, 
unknown many a hidden soldier of Christ brings 
souls under the sweet rule of Christ by his or her 
prayers, pains, trials, mortifications 

On Mission Sunday the invitation goes out to 
those behind the lines to “back the attack,” to help 
supply the ammunition which overcome the 
devil and bring souls to Christ. Men and women 
behind the lines on this day should not hesitate to 
get behind the men and women on mission fronts 
by menas of fervent prayer and generous material 
aid. 
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Mary G. Davison 


I DIDN’T want to take the boy but Miss Lizzie 


I knew she was thinking of Mr. Hammer and that 


talked me around to it in a way she has. Miss_ other April. 


Lizzie was always listening to people with her 


heart instead of her ears. When Mrs. 
Pedigo took her by the arm after 
church and told her in a flood of tears 
that her husband had been killed in 
action, Miss Lizzie wiped away a few 
tears too. Before she could put her 
handkerchief away, Mrs. Pedigo said, 
quick as a canary, “Poor little Willie. 
I'm going to Centerville to take a 
course in welding. But I don’t know 
what to do with the child. I'll be 
gone all hours. I’ve been almost cra- 
zy thinking about it till I saw you.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why, you and Miss Lizzie could 
keep Bill. I'll pay for his board and 
eight weeks isn’t long. Besides, your 
influence will be so good for him.” 

“Mrs. Pedigo,” I said, “a nine year 
old boy is a responsibility hardly be- 
fitting two spinsters. And there is 
our dress shop. We couldn’t devote 
any time to a youngster.” 

Mrs. Pedigo was determined. “You 
could leave him at the Walnut Hill 
School,” she said, “on your way in 
to town and he can walk home in the 
afternoons. Centerville is no place 
for a boy. He needs the country. 
Willie,” she insisted, “is a model child. 
He will be no trouble at all.” 

I took Lizzie firmly by the arm and 
told Mrs. Pedigo we would let her 
know. 

“IT might have had a boy just that 
age,” Lizzie said on the way home. 


There was a mist in her blue eyes and 
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Frankly, I was glad that he had run off with 


Father Pio, Stigmatic 


By Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HE MODERN world has heard 

I the story of the Bavarian peas- 

ant woman, Theresa Neumann, 
who bore in her body the wounds of 
Our Lord’s Passion. She is known to 
people as the stigmatic of Konners- 
reuth. Now, out of the monastery of 
San Giovanni Rotondo in Italy comes 
the story of the 56 year old Capuchin 
friar, Father Pio, who has since 1918 
been gifted with the sacred marks of 
Christ’s stigmata in his hands and 
feet and side. 

Few Americans had the opportuni- 
ty to visit Theresa Neumann in the 
remote Bavarian town of Konners- 
reuth, but thousands of G. I. Joes 
and American chaplains have already 
had the privilege of meeting the 
famed and saintly Padre Pio. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers have written to their 
folks back home about their visit to 
San Giovanni Rotondo and their im- 
pressions of the priest stigmatic, Fa- 
ther Pio. Among the interesting let- 
ters about Father Pio is the one from Father Stanley Kusman, 
S.M., Chaplain with the 15th Air Force in Italy. Father Kusman 
writes that he “has seen a man who has the stigmata,” 

It was a cold day last winter when Father Kusman led a pil- 
grimage of American soldiers to the famed monastery. Father 
Pio was in the sacristy when the party arrived. He was wearing 
gloves with the fingers cut off. He is not permitted to show the 
wounds to anyone and he obeys this command rigidly. Only during 
the celebration of Holy Mass does the stigmatic priest remove the 
gloves. 

A few days later it was Father Kusman’s privilege to serve 
Father Pio at Mass. The chaplain noticed that the wounds on the 
backs of the hands were about an inch long and about a quarter 
of an inch wide. During the Mass it was noticed that Father 
Pio suffered very much from the wounds especially during the 
consecration. Although the good friar tries hard not to contort 
his face, he seems helpless, and at times actually writhes in agony 
at the altar. 
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the Widow Pearl at the last minute. It was a good 
thing Lizzie found out he was a cad before she 
married him. Miss Lizzie was thirty at the time 
and should have known by then that all men are 
wretches but she just sat around and cried like a 
school girl. 

“Bill won’t be much trouble, Myrtle,” Lizzie said 
now, twisting her handkerchief, “and it would be 
good for us to have a child around. We owe it to 
the war effort.” 


I couldn’t see that Bill Pedigo entered into our 
relations with Hitler, but Lizzie kept on until by 
the time we reached Walnut Hill and saw our little 
farm below us, I was ashamed to say no. 


Meadow Creek was a romantic spot for two old 
maids. Lizzie and I had bought the five acres be- 
fore the advent of Mr. Hammer. When she had 


Father Pio received the stigmata or Christ-like wounds short- 


recovered sufficiently from the detestable man’s ab- 
sence, we built a white cottage, put a little curved 
bridge over the brook and planted violets along 
the path to the house. 


Lizzie had a talent for housekeeping. Her small, 
plump figure looked better in a ruffled apron than 
in any of the more expensive suits in our shop. 
That was because she was happiest when she was 
dusting or cooking. She kept the rooms neat and 
clean and the maple furniture in a mellow glow. 
In the kitchen, the things she could do with a 
ration book and some imagination were miraculous 


On the other hand, I was still a tomboy at forty 
and felt most at ease in slacks. The yard and 
victory garden were my responsibilities. At the 
end of a hard day of putting fat women wearing 
worn-out girdles into new spring dresses, it was 
a pleasure to hoe down a row of onions 

On the basis of this division of la- 
bor, Lizzie and I got along fine. Noth- 


ly after his ordination to the priesthood, and has borne the marks 
of our Lord’s Passion for the past 26 years. The wounds first ap- 
peared on the body of the priest September 20, 1918. One day 
while making his thanksgiving after Mass he suddenly experienced 
intense pain in his hands, feet, and side. Six months after the 
first soreness the wounds finally became so evident that the sup- 
eriors of the monastery ordered Father Pio to receive medical help 
from a physician. Strangely enough the medication only irritated 
the open wounds, and after several months Father Pio begged that 
the treatment be discontinued. Only ordinary soap and water are 
used on the wounds, yet there has never been any sign of healing 
or infection. 

After the first surprise the Capuchin community took Father 
Pio’s extraordinary gift as a matter of course, and the priest fol- 
lows his usual monastic routine without too much disturbance. He 
spends about four hours a day in the confessional. He is a master 
of the art of spiritual direction and seems to be able to read 
hearts and minds. 

A case in point is the experience of a Protestant soldier who 
accompanied Father Kusman on his visit to the monastery. Fa- 
ther Pio asked the soldier to let him have the crucifix in his pocket 
so that he could bless it. The group was stunned and a bit awed 
as the Protestant G. I. turned a brick-red, and dug down into his 
watch pocket where he carried a small crucifix. Asked when the 
war would end, Father Pio replied that he was concerned with the 
war only in so far as it meant death and hardness of heart. The 
end of hostilities he said would not bring peace. 

As in the case of Theresa Neumann medical science is baffled by 
the stigmata of Padre Pio. The priest has invited doctors to ex- 
amine him, and even atheist doctors go away in amazement. Dur- 
ing the sufferings which afflict the good friar periodically he en- 
dures terrific sweats and runs such abnormally high temperatures 
that the usual fever thermometer is of no use. 

Simple and devout in his religious life, Father Pio allows these 
phenomena to disturb him as little as possible. He is deeply de- 
voted to our Blessed Mother. Above the monastery door at San 
Giovanni Rotondo stands the statue of Our Lady of Grace. Father 
Pio says that he prefers to address Our Lady as Mediatrix of All 
Graces. He refers to it as the priest’s title for Our Blessed Mother 
since all sacramental grace comes to the world through the hands 
of the priest. 

When the bell rings for choir at eleven o’clock each day, Father 
Pio breaks off whatever he is doing and disappears into the clois- 
ter. As he waves “arrivederci” and moves into his place in the 
monastery one cannot help but reflect that this good friar has not 
only tried very hard to be like Our Lord, but that he has really 
succeeded. 


ing, we thought, could upset this har- 
monious existence. But that was be- 
fore William Pedigo entered our lives 

The following Sunday, Mrs. Pedigo 
left her offspring, with something 
suspiciously like relief, in our hands 
He was an unlikely looking child, tall 
and bony, with hair like an un- 
threshed wheat shock. An amazing 
collection of freckles camouflaged his 
face. He surveyed us calmly, wiggling 
a loose tooth with his tongue. 

“Be a good boy, dear,” Mrs. Pedigo 
instructed, “and do whatever Miss 
Landram and Miss Collins tell you.” 

“Nuts!” Bill said succinctly, and 
ducked her kiss. 

That first afternoon he devoted to 
exploring every inch of Meadow Creek, 
both from within and without. He 
amused himself by throwing rocks in 
the creek, chasing Trudy, the white 
Persian cat, up the apple tree, and 
digging a hole in the lettuce patch, 
which he triumphantly announced was 
the beginning of a bomb shelter. 

The following morning, after wav- 
ing good-bye to our charge, I prompt- 
ly dismissed him from my mind, but 
Lizzie was reminiscent. 

“Do you know, Myrtle,” she said, 
“TI tiptoed to Bill’s room last night to 
see if he needed extra cover, and he 
was saying his prayers!” 
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IZZIE took longer for lunch than usual and 

when she came back, she had a bulky package 
under her arm. She looked a little embarrassed as 
she put it down back of the desk in the office. 

“Brown’s Kodak Store,” I read on the paper 
wrapping. “A new hobby, Lizzie?” 

She flushed and then admitted that she had 
bought the last model airplane kit in the store. 

“It’s a good thing,’ I told her, “for they sold me 
the complete ground station set in cardboard. At 
least we didn’t duplicate.” 

Then we just looked at each other and laughed 
and Miss Lizzie said, “Why, Myrtle!” 

We didn’t laugh, however, when we reached 
Meadow Creek. Bill had preceded us, according 
to plan. He had occupied his spare time by making 
a raft, using the bottom of one of the porch chairs 
and a bath towel for material. He was running 
along the bank, keeping the raft in midstream with 


a stick and shouting at the top of his voice. Trudy, 
in a-state of feline hysteria, rode alone upon that 
perilous craft. 

“Scaredy-cat! Scaredy-cat!” 
Trudy looked at us with wild eyes. 

After Trudy had been calmed with egg beaten in 
warm milk and while Bill was washing up for sup- 
per, I approached Lizzie. 

“T don’t think we should give the boy the gifts,” 
I said. “Cruelty to animals should be punished.” 

“He wasn’t cruel intentionally,” Lizzie said soft- 
ly. “He is too young to realize Trudy’s condition. 
And it will give him something to occupy his 
mind.” 

The logic in the last statement was too real to 
be denied and after Bill had eaten three of the 
cream puffs Lizzie had made especially for him, we 
made the presentations. Thereafter, Bill took the 
living room. On the floor, the anti-aircraft instal- 


Bill yelled and 





If anybody imagines for a minute that 
Catholic writers haven’t been able to hold 
their own in the field of epigram, this quiz 
may come as a startling revelation. Here 
are ten memorable quotations, all from fa- 
mous Catholics. The object of the quiz is to 
connect each one with the proper author in 
the list of names, and a blank is especially 
provided for that purpose. 

For every “quote” you can tie up correctly, 
give yourself a credit of 10 points. In judg- 
ing your final score, 70 will be Fair; 80, 
Good; and 90, Excellent. 

Answers will be found on page 332. 

Authors: William Langland, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, Alexander Pope, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, Oscar Wilde, Sir thomas More, John Dry- 
den, Thomas Moore, Francis Thompson, Hey- 
wood Broun. 

1. A cynic is a man who knows the price of 

everything and the value of nothing. 

2. There smites nothing so sharp, nor 
smelleth so sour as shame. 


i 


3. Damn with faint praise. 





From What Famous Catholic Writer Did It Come? 


A Quiz on Memorable Quotations 


Francis Howard 


4. Brotherhood is not just a Bible word. 
Out of comradeship can come and will 
come the happy life for all. The under- 
dog can and will lick his weight in the 
wildcats of the world. 


uo 


Beware the fury of a patient man. 


6. A puritan is a person who pours right- 
eous indignation into the wrong things. 


All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 


~) 


8. Every man has by the law of nature a 
right to such a waste portion of the 
earth as is necessary for his subsistence. 


9. Whoso will pray, he must fast and be 
clean, And fat his soul, and make his 


body lean. 


10. O world invisible, we view thee. 
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lations made travel through the room hazardous. 
On the chairs and tables, airplane parts and pots 
of glue prevented any sedentary occupations. 

Lizzie and I remained in the dining room for 
after dinner reading and we found it advisable to 
make entrances and exits by the kitchen door. I 
didn’t worry about the room. That was Lizzie’s 
department. And in spite of the added burden of 
housekeeping, I believe she loved having the marks 
of a boy all over the place. 


HE following Saturday was a warm, intimate 

kind of day like you find in late April. The 
kind of weather that puts fever in the blood of 
gardeners and chiggers on the legs. 

“I can get an hour’s work in before supper,” I 
told Lizzie on the way home. “I want to thin the 
carrots.” 

“That’s fine,” she said, “because I plan to fix 
swiss steak and make apple dumplings.” 

We found Bill in the living room doing something 
with his model airplane. After changing to slacks, 
I went out to the garden and started on the first 
row, bending from the waist to pull the feathery 
plants. I was too preoccupied to think that my 
gyrating posterior might afford an excellent target. 
Suddenly a cry of “Tim...ber!” followed by a 
stinging impact, sent me sprawling into the row. 

I looked up. Bill was standing ten feet away, a 
bean shooter in his hand. 

I looked at the flattened carrots and my dirty 
slacks. ‘“‘William Pedigo!” I began, but I was too 
mad to go on any further. The words choked in 
my throat. 

““Aw, don’t get sore, Myrt. I came out to show 
you my plane. It’s all finished.” He picked up the 
modei, which he had up on the grass beside him to 
play his fiendish joke. “Ain’t she a beaut? A 
P-38. Boy, can she travel! Look!” 

He released a rubber band and the ship took to 
the air, whizzing over my head. 





ANSWERS to “FROM WHAT FAMOUS 
CATHOLIC WRITER DID IT COME 


. Oscar Wilde 

. William Langland 

. Alexander Pope 

. Heywood Broun 

. John Dryden 

. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
. Thomas Moore 

. Sir Thomas More 

. Geoffrey Chaucer 

10. Francis Thompson 
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“Boy, is that a pursuit job! Uh...uh...uh... 
uh...uh...” He imitated a machine gun, both 
hands clenching and vibrating on imaginary 
handles. 

I tried to think of some punishment to fit Bill’s 
crime. Providence and an evening breeze took care 
of the matter. The plane caught an up-current of 
air and floated beyond its zooming power. Out it 
went toward the lane beyond our place. On and up 
it went, zig-zagging and cavorting merrily. 

“Jeepers!” Bill was paralysed only momentarily. 
Sprinting the hedge, he ran down the lane after his 
precicus ship. I watched until I saw it settle in 
the top of a tree far down the path. 

I caught myself smiling and nodding my head. 
I was a little ashamed when I thought of the many 
hours he had worked so laboriously over the toy. 
“But it serves him right,” I declared, rubbing the 
seat of my slacks gingerly. 

For fifteen minutes I worked in blissful solitude. 
Then Bill returned. He was grinning like a Hal- 
lowe’en pumpkin, and hugging his plane against his 
chest. By his side was a man in a soldier’s uniform. 

“Hey, Myrt,” Bill yelled while still a block away, 
“T got it. Boy, oh, boy!” He hurdled the hedge. 
I could almost hear the brakes screaming as he 
pulled up short beside me. “See, just a little tear 
in the wing fabric. I can fix it easy.” 

The soldier had hesitated beyond the hedge. Bill 
suddenly remembered. ‘“‘Come on in, Sergeant 
Pete,” he ordered in his Commanding General tone 
of voice. 

“Boy, look at those service stripes,” Bill said in 
an audible aside to me. “He’s been in the army 
twenty years.” 

The man side-stepped over the hedge and came 
up to us. He was all right, I guess, as men go. He 
had a fringe of hair that in his younger days was 
probably flaming red, and blue eyes that crinkled 
around the corners when he smiled. 

“How d’ya do, mam?” he said, bowing slightly 
from the waist. “I’m Peter Foley, radio techni- 
ean..." 

“He’s stationed down at the camp on the high- 
way, you know where it is, Myrt, and he gave me 
a boost up in the tree so I sould get my plane, and 
I thought he could stay to supper, couldn’t he? 
He’s gonna’ help me build a radio set.” 

I must have looked dumbfounded for the Ser- 
geant laughed a little and said, “I’ve already eaten, 
mam, so don’t let me interfere. The boy, here, 
wanted to show me his anti-aircraft unit and as 
I was walking up the lane anyway, I came along.” 

I recovered sufficiently to introduce myself and 
invite him in. He helped me carry my equipment 
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and waited while I washed my hands at the garage 
sink. 

We went in the back way, Bill darted in ahead, 
tracking mud. Sergeant Foley held the door cour- 
teously for me. It was the first time a man had 
been in our cottage. I had a strange presentiment 
but the Sergeant scraped his feet carefully on the 
doormat and followed me inside. 

“Lizzie,” I said, “this is Sergeant Peter Foley.” 

Lizzie was bending over, peering into the oven 
but she straightened up and whirled around. Even 
I could see how pretty she looked, with her face 
pink from the heat of the stove and her hair damp 
and curly on her forehead. 

Well, Lizzie looked at that man and he looked at 
her and for a minute neither one spoke. Then the 
Sergeant put on that little bowing act he’d given 
me, and said, “Pleased to meet you.” 

Lizzie put her hands to her hair, trying to tuck 
those curls away, and she acted flustered as a school 
girl. She must be getting in her second childhood, 
I thought, letting a man upset her so. 

“Won’t you stay for supper, Mr. Foley?” Lizzie 
asked. 

“Oh, boy!” Bill exclaimed, peering around Liz- 
zie’s apron, into the oven. “Apple dumplin’s!” 

The room was warm and spicy with the fra- 
grance of brown sugar and apples and a harmony 
of onions and browning meat. Sergeant Foley was 
visibly weakening. 

He glanced at me and then answered quickly, 
“No, thank you, mam. I’ve already eaten.” 

“He helped me get my plane out of a tree,” Bill 
explained. ‘“He’s gonna’ help me build a radio set 
and I’m gonna’ explain the tactics of my eighth 
army to him. And why can’t he stay for supper?” 

“Maybe he will have one of my dumplings with 
cream and a cup of coffee,” Lizzie suggested softly. 

“Well, now, mam, if you insist, I can’t rightly 
turn that down,” the soldier said. 


HILE BILL monopolized our guest in the 

living room, Lizzie set the table. I no- 
ticed she got down the best china and put a clean, 
flower-sprigged cloth on the table. She was hum- 
ming a little tune and I was certain that if the 
color in her cheeks were from the oven heat, it 
wouldn’t have lasted so long. 

“Imagine that youngster bringing a strange man 
in this house,” I said. “We know nothing about 
him. And some of the stories you read in the 
newspaper about the men from those camps.....” 

“Now, Myrtle,” Lizzie said, “you can tell by 
looking at Sergeant Foley that he is a fine, up- 
right man. And after all, he did help Bill get the 


plane. We owe him something for that, after all 
the hours the boy put on it.” 

I never could argue with Lizzie without feeling 
downright mean and stingy, so I put on an apron 
and mashed the potatoes and took up the steak. 

Sergeant Foley sat at the head of the table and 
Lizzie at the foot, with Bill and me on either side. 
To anyone on the outside, it must have looked like 
a regular family, receiving a visit from a maiden 
aunt. I didn’t like it. And all the time, there was 
that uneasy feeling in the back of my mind. 

“Boy!” Bill said, through a mouthful of dessert, 
“Pete’s been about everywhere. He was in the 
Philippines six years!” 

“Imagine,” Lizzie said, smiling down the table 
at the Sergeant. “‘Did you really eat roasted grass- 
hoppers and things?” 

“Oh, no, mam. We had our regular army mess. 
It’s pretty country but I’m glad I was transferred 
back to the States. Four years ago, that was. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor.” 

“Did’ja see any Japs over there?” Bill asked, 
hunched over his plate. 

“Oh, yes. Lots of them.” 

“Jim...i...ny! Did’ja kill any?” 

“William!” I commanded... “Sit up straight. 
And don’t ask so many questions!” 

After dinner, Bill took the Sergeant back to the 
living reom and when Lizzie and I had finished 
the dishes, we took to the easy chairs that we’d put 
in the dining room. Lizzie was working on an 
afghan but she didn’t get much knitting done. I 
caught her looking at Bill and the Sergeant, both 
on their knees in the middle of the floor, and a 
smile tilted her mouth. 

The Sergeant left early but upon Bill’s and Liz- 
zies entreaties, promised to come back in a few 
nights. 

“Tf we’re going to build a set,” he told Bill, “we 
shouldn’t clutter up the house. Maybe there’s a 
corner in the basement or garage where we could 
work.” 

Lizzie said, quick as a cat, “Oh, Myrtle, how 
about that table of yours in the garage? They’d 
have good light there.” 

What could I say? “Of course.” 

It seemed to me that it took a long time to build 
that radio set. The Sergeant came two or three 
times a week. Lizzie found that she needed fresh 
air after supper, and spent the evenings out there 
too. I had the house to myself. 

When the thing was finally done, I was invited 
out to see it. Frankly, I wondered that so much 
time had been spent on such a crude contraption .. . 
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just a few bulbs and wires. And the only noises I 
heard from it were static and the Morse code. 


There was one thing that kept me cheerful 
through these weeks. Bill would soon leave. Then 
the Sergeant would have no excuse to bother us and 
life would again be serene and peaceful. 


Lizzie must have been thinking of that too. When 
we received the letter from Mrs. Pedigo saying 
that she was marrying the welding instructor and 
was enclosing the money for Bill’s bus fare, Lizzie 
eried a little. 

“It’s going to be so lonesome without him,” she 
said. 

I felt like adding, “And without the Sergeant?” 
But I didn’t. 

“Boy!” Bill said. “Why couldn’t mom have mar- 
ried you, Pete?” 

The Sergeant blushed and slapped Bill on the 
arm. And believe it or not, Lizzie was blushing too. 


I went off to see that Bill’s luggage was checked 
on the bus and when I came back, Lizzie was crying 


and the Sergeant had his arm awkwardly around 
her shoulder. 

I was horrified. Bill leaned out of the window 
and explained. “Pete said that since Lizzie was 
almost like an aunt to me, I could come visit them 
both if she’d have him. And she said she would. 
Boy! I’m gonna’ come back just as soon as mom’|] 
let me.” 

“Oh, Myrtle,” she said. “We can fix the house 
into two apartments and Pete is just going to be 
there on week-ends. Do you mind?” 

What could I say? “No,” I answered weakly. 

“Incidentally,” the Sergeant said, “my best pal, a 
Top Sergeant, is on leave from the Pacific area, and 
wants to meet you. He may seem hard-boiled but 
he’s got a heart as big as a football and I was 
tellin’ him about you....” 

“Oh, Myrtle, wouldn’t it be wonderful!” 
breathed ecstatically. 

“Hmmp!” I grunted. It was all right for Lizzie, 
I guess. She always was wishy-washy and easily 
influenced. But no Top Sergeant could change my 
mind about men... at least I don’t think so! 


Lizzie 





Mary Rose Ferron 


and the Phenomenal 


O. A. Boyer, S.T.L. 


THE ODOR OF SAINTS 
'. ca is an odor of holiness 


manifested in Saints as there 
is one of sin manifested in sin- 
ners. The odor of Saints is known 
as well as the stench of sorcerers. 
To some, God gives an actual grace 
of knowing a saint by the sweet 
edor that comes from him, just as 
He gives others the actual grace of 
knowing the sins of a sinner by the 
stench that surrounds him. 
Father Lamy, a pastor in the sub- 


urbs of Paris (died in 1931) received erice, D.D., and I called on Albertine 
It was our first visit. 


that grace (of knowing sinners by Lafontaine. 
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the odor of sins) many times, a try- 
ing gift which obliged him to smell 
and say nothing, respecting all the awakened on seeing Little Rose’s 
while the conscience of the sinner, crucifix. 
just as Our Lord respected the con- 
science of Judas. The kind old priest 
inhaled reluctantly the fetid odor, 
but would conceal his uneasiness be- 
hind a screen of gentleness, a gen- origin perfumed the air. 


Odor of Roses 


She was reluctant to speak and ap- 
peared annoyed. Her interest was 
While she held it in her 
hand with eyes fixed on the image of 
Our Saviour, a tear rolled down her 
cheek. I was still observing her ex- 
pression when an odor of unknown 
It did not 


tleness which ravished the sinner, come and go suddenly. It remained 
and drew him closer to the heart of long enough to be analyzed. The 
the good old priest. 


odor seemed to be a blend of spices 


In 1934, August 16, Father Boul- 2nd flowers. I detected very dis- 
tinctly the odor of cloves, nutmeg, 


cinnamon with the odor of roses, 
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heliotrope and jasmin. I turned in 


‘the opposite direction and looked at 


the door to see if the odor came from 
that direction. The outside door was 
open and my companion, Father 
Boulerice, D.D., was in the doorway, 
but no odor could be scented coming 
from that direction, nor could it be 
scented in front of me. The odor 
was circumscribed in a very small 
space, say 12 or 15 inches wide. 
While I was inhaling it, wondering 
all the while if the perfume came 
from her or not, it vanished sudden- 
ly and never returned. 


Albertine did not seem to be con- 
scious of anything nor did I ask her 
for fear of embarrassing her. Fa- 
ther Boulerice scented nothing com- 
ing from outside or inside although 
the door was open and he was sit- 
ting in the doorway. 


When Little Rose was told about 
this phenomenon and I was wonder- 
ing why this aroma should be scent- 
ed by me alone, she replied: “That 
was for you and for no other.” As 
if she meant, “Without it, you would 
have doubted and you needed it for 
God’s purpose.” 


Father E. Leonard, of Lesage, 
Quebec, had the same experience 
with Little Rose. He was sitting by 
her bedside and helping to dress 
Rose’s crippled hand. As he saw the 
blood oozing from that stigma, his 
piety overcame his human respect 
and leaning forward, he reverently 
kissed that wound. Meanwhile a 
sweet odor rose from the wound, dif- 
ferent from any he knew of. His 
hands became saturated with it. I 
never heard Mrs. Ferron say she 
had scented it, nor the lady who was 
helping her and yet both were in the 
room when the phenomenon took 
place. Then Father Leonard walked 
out of the room and told his com- 
panions what had happened and pre- 
sented his hands, still full of the 
perfume. But they laughed at him, 
for they thought he had perfumed 
his hands for the sake of a joke. 
The sweet odor hung onto his hands 
for the day. The next morning, when 
he arose, there still were some faint 
traces of it. 
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Evidently, the phenomenon was 
only for him and his companions 
who soon realized the fact and its 
seriousness. 


I 


Letter received from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barcomb, June 11, 1943 


“I am asking Little Rose to pray 
for me. I wish I knew her better 
because I have every confidence in 
her power and goodness. It is amaz- 
to hear of all the cures she has ob- 





Mary Rose Ferron as a child. 


tained and especially of the odor of 
Did any of Mrs. Peter Le- 
clair’s family write to you of what 
happened before her death? Her 
son, Bill, was telling me and he said 
how much he wished he could talk 
to you about it. I asked him why he 
didn’t write and tell you; but he 
said he could not write well enough. 
It seems that the odor of roses 
passed through her room like a 
strong wind several minutes before 


roses. 


she died. It was witnessed by two 
persons. He said his mother was 
very devoted to Little Rose and 


prayed to her a lot.” 


Translation of Letter Received from 
Father 
Above: 


Geoffrion Regarding the 


“Dear Father: What Mrs. Rich- 
ard Barcomb (formerly Elizabeth 
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Ryan) wrote is authentic. It would 
be difficult for me to reconstruct the 
situation and still give the facts an 
appearance of authenticity. 


“Mrs. Peter Leclair had a pro- 
longed agony. Monday morning, the 
day she died, we thought the end 
had come. Mrs. Amos Duval, of 
Chateaugay, was watching over the 
patient with Eugene, her son. Sud- 
denly, she was struck with the odor 
of roses and not knowing from 
whence it came, she was frightened, 
so she called: ‘Eugene’ (Mrs. Peter 
Leclair’s son) and said: ‘Did you 
notice that?’ And as she had not 
mentioned the fact, she became more 
perturbed when Eugene, scenting 
the odor, turned pale and wanted to 
know where the odor of roses came 
from. 


After Mass, they sent for me; 
both certified the fact; they were 
still overwhelmed with it. Eugene is 
anything but a nervous fellow (he is 
a guard at Dannemora Prison) was 
still under the spell of a strong emo- 
tion. ... 


I] 


Excerpt from a letter written by 
a Benedictine priest, to Miss Betty 
Kelley, of Baltimore, Maryland, in 
which he describes the odor of rose 
emanating from Little Rose’s pic- 
tures and all the circumstances re- 
lating to this fact, 


May 8, 1943: 


extraordinary 


On Thursday, April 29, there was 
a sectional meeting of the Catholic 
Art Association at the College. 
One of the delegates was Mrs. Wal- 
lace, of Minneapolis. She sneaked 
away from the tour.of visitors, as she 
had seen all of the places they were 
going to see, and asked for me. I 
met her in one of the visitors’ 
rooms, and as it was getting late 
in the evening, and she wanted to 
talk shop (art) with Fathers G— 
and J—, I persuaded her to stay 
overnight. The next morning I had 
to teach, and to keep busy she 
wanted to do the work of inserting 


the relics of Little Rose, the 
threads inside the buttons. This 
835 








she did while I was teaching 
Friday morning. When I returned 
from class at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she had them all finished, about 
twenty of them. Well, she then re- 
quested that she look at my pictures 
of Little Rose. She had seen them 
many times before. I had shown 
them to any number of people. Mrs. 
Wallace said that if she had a few 
of them, she thought that she might 
paint a portrait of Little Rose after 
studying her features on several of 
the views. Well, I went up to my 
cell and got this large envelope of 
pictures. I came down to the visi- 
tors’ room with the envelope, and 
took them all out, and Mrs. Wallace 
chose three or four of them. I then 
put the rest back into the envelope, 
and excused myself to Mrs. Wallace, 
as it was nearing 11:45 a.M. and we 
have particular examen in the chap- 
el at 11:50. 

“I left the visitors’ room, placed 
the envelope under my left arm. As 
I walked along the corridor, I sud- 
denly smelled a very strong odor of 
roses, in fact, so strong that it shut 
out even the strong smell of frying 
fish which filled the corridors com- 
ing up from the basement floor, the 
kitchen, where the Sisters were pre- 
paring Friday dinner. I was surely 
puzzled at the beautiful aroma, but 
couldn’t account for it in any way. 
As I approached my room on the 
third floor, it became stronger and 
stronger. When I opened my door, 
it came out of my cell and sort of 
hit me in the face, if you understand 
my trying to express it. It was now 
but a minute before the ringing of 
the bell for examen, and so I hur- 
riedly placed the envelope in the top 
drawer of my dresser, where I al- 
ways keep it in a certain corner. 
By this time my whole religious hab- 
it was saturated with the odor of 
ROSES. I was dumbfounded, at a 
total loss to account for it, and even 
then I did not connect the odor with 
the pictures. The bell was now ring- 
ing for chapel, and I was washing 
my hands with (scentless) soap and 
water. I hurried to the chapel, still 
looking about in all directions for 
the source of the perfume. I came 
to the chapel and knelt down in my 
place, bringing my hands up, folded, 
before my face, as I usually do. And 
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was I surprised to notice that the 
odor was stronger than ever on my 
hands, even after washing them. I 
lifted my scapular to my nose and 
it was filled with the odor. I must 
confess that instead of examining 
my conscience my mind was going 
over every place that I had been 
prior to that time that morning, try- 
ing to account for the odor. It was 
only then that I reviewed the fact 
that the odor was noticed for the 
first time after handling the pic- 
tures, and the thought struck me 
that it may have issued from them. 
But there had been no odor, when 
I took them out of the envelope, nor 
when I replaced them into the en- 
velope. It was only after I left the 
visitors’ room. I went to my room 
after dinner and hurriedly took out 
the envelope from the dresser, and 
sure enough, it was the pictures. 
And such a heavenly perfume, just 
as though I had a large bouquet of 
roses in my hands and under my 
very nose. And my habit still smelled 
of the roses. 


“T immediately went down to the 
visitor’s room to meet Mrs. Wallace 
as she came from the visitors’ din- 
ing room. When she came into the 
room, I asked her: “Did you notice 
anything peculiar about those pic- 
tures of Little Rose before dinner?” 
She looked puzzled at my question 
and answered: “Why, no, Father. 
What do you mean?” I did not tell 
her, but asked her to take the pic- 
tures that she had selected, and 
which she had placed in her travel- 
ing bag. She took them out, and her 
pictures also smelled of roses, but 
not as strong as mine. As you 
might surmise, she was as thunder- 





The life of Rose Mary Ferron, Stig- 
matic of our time, may be had from 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana, at 
the price of $2.50. Send a self ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope for a 
leaflet of her life. Report favors 
either to THE GRAIL or to the Rev- 
erend O. A. Boyer, St. Edmund’s 
Church, Ellenburg, N. Y. 
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struck as I. She had no perfume, 
nor had she handled anything per- 
fumed. I taught again in the after- 
noon, and left on the 6 o’clock bus 
for the railroad station, and the 
odor was still on my pictures when 
I left my room. When I returned 
Sunday night, I went to the drawer 
of my dresser and took out the pic- 
tures, but the odor had now disap- 
peared. 


III 


The third manifestation of the 
odor of roses occurred August 9, 
1943. Five persons, on that day, 
were visiting here at Villa Pauline. 
They were as follows: Sister Maria 
Walter, Sister Rita, Mrs. Mary 
Baisch, Mrs. C. De Mos and Miss 
Alice Mason. When they were ready 
to leave, Mrs. Mary Baisch handed 
me a letter. No sooner was it laid 
on the desk, than I perceived a sud- 
den change in Mrs. Baisch’s expres- 
sion. She looked at me and at the 
others of her party. She seemed in- 
quisitive and walked to the window 
@ little restlessly and looked out as 
if in search of something. She did 
not speak, but when one of the party 
tried to tease her, she appeared to 
be under a strong emotion. 


When the party was gone, | 
opened the letter and found an offer- 
ing for Little Rose’s Shrine. The 
thought of a shrine never came to 
my mind. For the present, it is an 
impossibility. So I decided to wait 
and inform her later on of this fact. 
The next day, I received the follow- 
ing letter: 


Mrs. M. Baisch, 66 Burlington Ave., 
Paterson, N. J., to Rev. O. A. Boyer, 
August 10, 1943, Villa Pauline, 


Mendham, N. J. 


When we were about to leave yes- 
terday, after you had given us your 
blessing and when I handed you the 
letter, I, too, experienced ‘the odor 
of roses.’ At first, I thought there 
might be a rose-bush growing out- 
side your window. I looked at the 
others to see if they were also en- 
joying the heavenly aroma. Could 
it have been Little Rose’s way of 
saying ‘Thanks’ for my humble con- 
tribution to her shrine? ...” 


October 
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Concluded 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
Shortly after Easter, there came an answer on 


Tom’s textbook manuscript. Julia recognized the 
letter for what it was immediately when she took 
it out of the box. She stood staring at the Boston 
postmark, contemplating what message it might 
bring. So much depended on it. If the publisher 
should approve the work, then that would mean 
not only a financial help to their teeming household 
but inestimable encouragement to Tom. It would 
be an approbation to Thomas Manning, Ph.D., and 
to his approach to the study of the classics. It 
might mean the beginning of a series of such books 
carrying out the method of instruction he had em- 
ployed with such gratifying results so many years. 
To Frances the success of the manuscript would 
bring reflected achievement and certainly a feeling 
of well earned usefulness for her part in its prep- 
aration. Oh, if only they liked it. If only the 
words on paper could convey some part of what 
Tom gave his pupils as he gazed straightforward 
from behind the desk. If only.... But there was 
no use to imagine and conjecture. 

She held the letter out to Tom, “Boston post- 
marked,” and she smiled as she spoke. 

His eyes quickened with interest, “Out with it 
is the only way.” He tore the envelope open leav- 
Ing a jagged edge where the remnant fell to the 
floor. Tom was so habitually neat about opening 
things. Swiftly his grey eyes moved over the type- 
Written page and watching his face she was able 
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to read the message even before he let loose his 
tremendous shout and began waving the letter like 
a flag over his head. “Oh, Julia, Julia,” he cried, 
and he was like a boy in his happiness, “They like 
it.” And he told her what it meant to him, to 
them, without saying another word as he drew her 
close and kissed her upturned face. 


That bright interlude was absorbed then in the 
days that continued to rush along. It seemed to 
Julia that Tom walked with a new confidence and 
air of self assurance. Suddenly she was certain 
that there was a new way about him and as sud- 
denly she realized that it was not a new way. Rath- 
er it was an old way, a way she had not missed 
until it was back again. She thought, “That swing 
to his step, that lift to his head. That’s the way 
he looked the very first year he was teaching.. 
goodness... over twenty years ago.” Looking at 
him she wondered about herself. She even went 
so far as to stare at herself, searchingly, in a full 
length mirror. She did not realize until she looked 
her reflection in the eyes that she was looking for 
a kindred quality of her own which might have 
been lost in the approach of a long past spring. 
But she wasn’t serious with that person looking 
back at her from the mirror, that middle aged 
woman with the mild weave of wrinkles in her 
face, with the tentative fingers of silver touching 
her hair which had once been a flaming red. “If 
you’ve lost anything,” she assured that woman, 
“vou’ll never find it. You'll never know. And 
even if you did, it wouldn’t be worth stooping to 
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retrieve. For you have much more than you de- 
serve.” And she thought about her daughter keep- 
ing vigil in a convent chapel many miles away, 
about the tender tone Tom ever used when he spoke 
to her, about those other sets of arms that came 
tightly about her on occasion and the dear voices 
that said, “Mother.” But she couldn’t leave this 
conference with herself without one serious ad- 
monition. It had to do with Tom. “It’s up to you 
not to miss even the least thing that he might drop. 
It’s up to you to help him pick it up. That’s part 
of your job.” She turned her back then firmly on 
the mirror. What did she care for its candid cam- 
era notions about the wrinkles in her face... ? 
So it was June. Graduation night the Bishop 
himself was there to talk to the graduates, to wish 
them Godspeed going out into the world. That is 
exactly what the Bishop did. He talked to the 
girls. He did not make a speech. He did not of- 
fer flourishing phrases to resound meaninglessly 
against their youthful minds. Rather he talked 
simply and kindly to them as any of their fathers 
might have done, moved by a concern for their 
good and happiness. He told them what was ex- 
pected of them, by their parents, by their teachers, 
by their pastors, and by himself as head of their 
flock. What was expected? Only that they be true 
to the ideal of womanhood as exemplified by the 
Blessed Mother herself. Listening to the Bishop 
it seemed very easy and very important to pattern 
womanhood on her holy self. He brought Mary to 
them, as a girl like themselves. He pictured the 
world of Mary’s time and it sounded startlingly 
like the world where we live today. It was a stir- 
ring talk for all its simplicity. It made womankind 
important but always decorous and dignified. As 
the Bishop talked, not only Mary moved before 
their eyes but a brave peasant girl known as Joan, 
a distraught mother named Monica; a girl who 
once made a mistake but found out in time, that 
was Magdalen; and there was one who stepped 
from a crowd to perform an act of kindness: her 
name was Veronica. As long as there were men 
like the Bishop to talk the language of truth, to 
wave the flags so that they might see they too 
could march in the right, then let the pink lines 
mock and sneer all they wished. The Children of 
Mary had other things inculcated into their minds 
It came time for the diplomas to be awarded and 
as each girl stood up and received her scroll tied 
with the gold and white of the school there was a 
clamorous burst of applause. Copper City was all 
there on a night like that. It was a night looked 
forward to for many years. And many there were 
among the mothers who wiped furtive tears from 
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their eyes, whose formal education had been tragi- 
cally scant but who had none the less pledged them- 
selves to a full measure for their young, and as his 
Excellency himself held his ring for them to 
kiss and as Father Leonard gave a diploma 
tied in white and gold to each, there was compensa- 
tion and glory and satisfaction beyond any dream 
which might have been a thing of themselves. 

When Father Leonard said “Frances Irene Man- 
ning” and Frances walked up poised and sure to 
take her diploma and to kiss the Bishop’s ring, 
there was a sudden impetuous burst of applause 
that shook the place, it seemed to Julia, and Julia 
felt a lump crawl up into her throat and she was 
proud and awed and she knew that Copper City 
was clapping its approval of more than Frances 
Irene Manning. It was telling what it thought of 
the man who had risked his life for Peter Cunning- 
ham, it was offering absentee applause to Clare 
Margaret Manning who was too far away to hear. 
And Sue, clapping vigorously as Ruth, even forgot 
the bag of caramels in her lap. 

“Isn’t that swell, Mom?” she whispered. 
the biggest hand yet. Isn’t it swell?” 

And Julia nodded at the little girl and smiled. 
But she was not clapping. Her hands were tightly 
clasped in her lap. 


“It’s 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Dear Tom and Julia, 

I am enclosing a cashier’s check to cover 
railroad fare for the children. I think it’s 
time now for them to come home. We are 
back in the old place and are getting things 
ready, and Kate is walking on air planning 
for the reunion we'll all have soon. To tell 
the truth it’s hard to wait. That seems odd, 
doesn’t it, that this last short while should be 
the hardest to pass, but that’s the way it is. 
It seems a long time they’ve been away and 
we sort of need those three. No one more 
than you would know what I mean by that. 

Whatever last impetus Kate needs to bring 
her back to top health is the sight of Barney 
and Ruth and Frances stepping off the train. 

To attempt to tell you how we feel about 
what you have done for them and for us is 
out. I know when a job is too big for me to 
even size it up. I can’t tell you, nor can Kate. 
But we can pray for you every day of our 
lives, as we do now, and we can beseech God 
to give you and your family the rich blessings 
you deserve. Those are the best He makes. 

I am writing a separate letter to the chil- 
dren as I write this. Our love to all of you 

Your loving brother, 
Ed. 
Julia sat silently and fingered the letter after 
she had finished reading it. She recalled that other 
letter which had come from Ed and which had 
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managed to take the sheen off a lovely September 
day. She remembered how hurt she had felt for 
all of them at the misery which had spoken from 
that letter. There had been the fear for Kate and 
the anxiety with her as to the welfare of her chil- 
dren while she was unable to care for them. Her 
own content had slipped away crowded out by trou- 
ble of loved ones. Now all of that was past. Kate 
was well and the youngsters had fared happily 
these last several months in Montana. Yet Julia 
found herself reading this latest letter of Ed’s and 
its bringing to her a new sense of loss. They were 
going there soon. Barney and Ruthie and Frances. 
All their cherished possessions would be gone from 
the hooks and hangers and shelves in the house, 
and the particular sound of them would be heard 
no more. The house near Big Butte would seem 
larger and quieter with them gone. 

Julia folded the letter then and sat up straight. 
True, her house would lose some of its young occu- 
pants but she was not unmindful of that house in 
California which was waiting for those who would 
turn it back into a beloved home. She was thinking, 
too, of Kate Manning, the mother of those three, 
who would again know the dear solace of having 
her children under the same roof with her each 
night when the dark closed in. 

A door opened upstairs. There came the sound 
of water hissing in the shower bath. That would 
be Frances. She had come in glowing a short while 
ago from a fast tennis set with Hank. Vacation 
was just one week old and it had been a week of 
unadulterated vacation. Julia had pleaded for that. 
No jebs yet for summer. Just a week of lazy lan- 
guid days for the all of them. She had been wait- 
ing of course for this letter. She herself had not 
realized why she had begged so earnestly for a 
week of happy days. She knew now. 

They had given in to her, although they had 
teased a bit before they had capitulated. At last 
they had said, “O K, Mother, vou win,” and Hank 
had rushed to her and held her right hand high in 
his own while he shouted, “The winnah! The 
winnah, Red Manning, herself.” Tom had said, 
“You mean I’m not to even think of another text 
book? Me with success still making me dizzy 

“No, you mustn’t think of texts to be written or 
those which have already been written. Just tennis 
and hiking and breakfast out of doors.” 

“Her Majesty,” 
indeed be obeyed.” 


9 


Tom had courtly bowed, “shall 
The next week had been what she hoped it might 
he. 
Julia turned from the letter in her hands and 
considered the one vet sealed on the hall table wait- 


ing for Frances. That was the one to the children 
which Ed had mentioned. The rest was just a 
matter of dragging out suitcases and trunks and 
saying good bye. 

Through the open door a perfect day looked in. 
The clear sky dipped down until it touched the hills 
that their identity was lost in theirs. It was re- 
freshing just to lift one’s eyes to that delicate 
blending of the two. 

Picking up the unopened letter, Julia started 
upstairs. Her sense of loss was gone completely 
now. Like a sudden and unexplainable wave of 
nausea it had passed over her and now she was 
quite all right. This was as it should be. The dar- 
lings were going home. Home. She could hardly 
wait to go upstairs and to see their faces when 
they read the news. If she placed her arms tightly 
about each she might somehow share their ecstacy. 
Like the merging of the tilted sky into the reaching 
hills. 

“Frances, a letter,” she called. Frances came 
hurrying to meet her, yet flushed from her shower 
with her hair pinned high and a robe about her 
slight form. 

“From Dad?” 
question. 

Julia nodded. 

She noted the jagged lines of this letter. Tom 
had been like that in his haste to open the letter 
from the publishers. And Frances, too, was gen- 
erally neat. Frances cried out, “We’re going home, 
Aunt Julia, we’re going home.” And the dear word 
itself explained her happiness. 

That very afternoon they began to pack. At first 
the procedure was a frenzied one but Julia managed 
to quiet it into a system with practicability. Bar- 
ney began to assemble his various trophies of life 
in Montana. A piece of ore from the mines. His 
skates, a letter for managing the school basketball 


There was eagerness in the 


team. “Wait’ll I tell ’em,” he gloated, and it was 
evident that he was anticipating a triumphant re- 
Hank scoffed, “Old: 


Buck Manning, Bring ’em back alive,” and the 


turn to his old surroundings. 


packing was briefly held up while they scuffled over 
the rug. 


But it didn’t take long at last to strip away the 
evidences of their occupancy The outside evi- 
dences at least. The closets took on a vacated look 
although they were vet well hung with clothes. The 
bookshelves seemed lean with three sets of special 
favorite volumes gone tuth conferred earnestly 
with Sue on the future supervision of Honey and 
begged, “You'll write me all about him, won’t you, 
Sue?” Sue nodded a vigorous promise, her eyes 


gleaming suspiciously. 
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That evening Tom unrolled three long strips of 
railroad tickets. They were dated for the follow- 
ing day. 

They all went to the station. Julia was grateful 
to the boys for the constant line of banter they 
kept going all the while they had to wait. Barney 
peered down the tracks and chanted in his husky 
voice, “She’ll be comin’ round the mountain. She'll 
be comin’ round the mountain, when she comes.” 


It was early dusk and growing chill when they 
came to the top of Big Butte. They were all wear- 
ing comfortable sweaters, however, and soon a red 
bonfire was lifting warm arms toward the sky. 

They seated themselves in a semi-circle and each 
held forth a slender willow branch with a wiener 
spiked through the pointed end. The scent of 
cooking food was delicious and even the tinge of 
someone’s wiener burning smelled good. Nobody 
cared about a bit of scorching. The flavor couldn’t 
be marred out in the open by a black mark against 
the mustard and the roll. 

Tom said after the first round of food, “At this 
assembled camp fire, I have an important proposi- 
tion to make.” 

“Sure it’s not a preposition,” Dave asked solicit- 
ously. Meaningly, he tapped his head and nodded 
towards his father, “College professors get like 
that when they write.” 

Tom said, “Upstart,” and went on. “How would 
it be if we all went on a trip?” 

“A trip?” 

“Yes, a trip. 


repeated Sue. 
A nice trip in our faithful car.” 
“Where?” Hank wanted to know. 
“What you got in mind, Dad?” asked Dave. 
Julia didn’t ask. There was no need for her to 
ask. She knew what was in Tom’s mind. So, 
comfortably resting herself against the sky she 
waited for him to say what she knew he was going 
to say. 
“How would it be if we all loaded in the car 
and started off for Kansas. To see Clare?” 
They all cried out in approval. “Swell. Wonder- 
ful. Grand.” Julia didn’t speak but kept leaning 
there against the sky pressing and pressing further 
back until she could feel the stars prod her back- 
bone with their points. 
“How about you, Mother,” Tom turned to her. 
“Would you like that?” 
Would she like that. 
girl child. 


To see Clare. Her oldest 
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“Yes, Dad, I’d like that very much,” she said 
and the star points didn’t even hurt her back al- 
though they’d pressed right through to her heart. 

They sat there on Big Butte with the lavish stars 
above them and the small lights below twinkling 
in futile competition. Their talk was such as often 
passes in a family group. “When we were kids,” 
Hank was recounting a much told incident. “When 
we were kids.” What did they think they were 
now? Julia knew what they thought they were. 
They weren’t exactly young anymore, not even 
Sue. When one member of a family went away the 
surface was cracked. The others peeked out and 
began to plan what they too would do when they 
went away. And dreams fly out through the crev- 
ice and when the dreams have found a nesting 
place they return for the one who launched them 
on their way. The years went fast. You blinked 
your eyes and the year was gone. What a short 
time ago it was when she had pushed a baby car- 
riage down the street and instructed three little 
ones how to hold hands. 

The odor of cooking now was gone and the sweet 
wild smell of mountain night had come. Sage 
brush somewhere on the slope was pungent and 
there was a new fragrance a breeze had brought 
along. Away off there was a wailing sort of sound. 
It might have been a dog seeking an absent mas- 
ter. Or a coyote wandering in the foothills. A 
train whistle took up the mournful cry. Good 
night, Ruth and Frances and Barney, God bless you 
and take care of you. The breeze gertly fanned 
the flame. It fanned it in a kind sort of way so as 
to keep it bright and alive. Not so as to disturb 
it and send them away. It was friendly here on 
the barren hill, between the stars and lights. 

The lights down the hill were not in competition 
after all. That was a mistaken idea. Rather they 
were thousands of candles tapering toward the sky. 
Each candle was a home. That was their tribute to 
the sky—whatever light they could upward send, 
past the hill, even past the sky. 

“Dad,” Julia broke a brief silence. 

“Time to go home?” asked Tom. 

“Not quite. Let’s say our prayers up here before 
we start back.” 

“Why let’s,” said Tom. 

It was wonderful reciting the rosary under the 
stars with the wind waving the censer as they 
prayed. It was splendid kneeling on the top of 
the hill with her children and her husband saying 
the dear words of devotion along with her. It was 
very peaceful up on Big Butte, with stars piercing 
through the back and reaching to the heart. 

THE END 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 







———— 


FORT SMITH, ARK 

The age old axiom “Variety 
pleases” can aptly be applied to the 
class of novices that made profession 
at St. Meinrad on August 10th, the 
feast of St. Lawrence. As the ac- 
companying map shows, there was 
pleasing variety in the class at least 
as to origin, for these seven men 
came to the Abbey from six different 
states and dioceses. From Evans- 
ville, Indiana, in our own diocese 
of Indianapolis, came Frater Harold 
Hammerstein and Frater Kenneth 
Wimsatt. Frater Simeon Daly is a 
son of the archdiocese of Detroit and 
hails from Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Frater Guy Ferrari of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, now represents the dio- 
cese of Little Rock in our Abbey. 
Another newly represented arch- 
diocese is that of Philadelphia; Fra- 
ter Roger Dieckhaus of the city of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is the 
man. Another son of the diocese of 
Rockford is with us in the person of 
Frater Rupert Ostdick, a native of 
Elgin, Illinois. Frater Boniface 
Armbruster, of Shelby, Ohio, in the 
diocese of Toledo, completes the 
number of this lucky class of seven 
newly professed Fraters. 

August 26th marked the Golden 
Jubilee day of Profession for our 
Fathers Celestine Sander, Chrysos- 
tom Coons, and Louis Fuchs. Of 
the three only Father Louis was 
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able to be with us for a community 
celebration. Father Celestine, who at 
present is stationed at Marty, South 
Dakota, as an Indian Missionary, 
commemorated the great day at 
Marty. Father Chrysostom, pastor 
at the Ferdinand parish, was away 
on a trip to the West and had not 
as yet returned when the day of 
jubilee came around. So Father 
Louis had the day to himself at the 
Abbey, having come home from his 
work in Evansville at the Poor 
Clares to celebrate the day with his 
confreres. At the Offertory of the 
Solemn Conventual Mass sung by 
himself, Father Louis renewed the 
Monastic Vows that he made for the 
first time fifty years ago and prom- 
ised to keep them with renewed fer- 
vor in the future years that God will 
grant him as a monk. At noon the 
monastic board was decked with fes- 
tive fare in honor of the venerable 
jubilarian. 

Since the introduction of the ac- 
celerated course of studies on June 
19th, it’s furlough, instead of vaca- 
tions, that the older students are 
entitled to until the end of the war. 
The first such furlough extended 
from September Ist to the 11th. 
Looking back at the summer session 
that ended on August 31st, we must 
say that it was a very pleasant time 
indeed. The weather man was very 
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good to us. In fact, he went to ex- 
tremes to keep the students from 
complaining of the heat. He made 
them clamor for it during the last 
weeks of August, and the chronicler 
recorded the fact that for the first 
time in the history of St. Meinrad 
we had the boilers going and heat 
in the radiators in August! The 
order of the day devised for the sum- 
mer session proved very satisfactory. 
All in all, everyone was well satis- 
fied. With the return of everyone 
on September llth and the arrival 
of the new men we now have 500 
students for the priesthood at St. 
Meinrad. The Minor Seminary 
roster countes 282 students, while 
that of the Major Seminary lists 186 
residing in the seminary and 32 
Benedictine Fraters residing in the 
monastery. It looks like the 
fessors are going to have plenty to 
keep them busy. 


pro- 


September Ist brought with it a 
number of changes in the list of 
Minor and Major Seminary officials. 
Because of ill health Father Stephen 
Thuis has been relieved of the Rec- 
torship of the Minor Seminary. Fa- 
ther Gerald Benkert, until now Vice 
Rector of the Major Seminary, was 
appointed to succeed Father Stephen 
as Rector of the Minor Seminary. 
Father Conrad Louis has been ap- 
pointed new Vice Rector of the 
Major Seminary to succeed Father 
Gerald. In the Minor Seminary 
Father Gerard Ellspermann has tak- 
en over the offices of Vice Rector and 
Prefect of Discipline formerly held 
by Father Aemilian Elpers. Father 
Aemilian had to be relieved of these 
duties because of illness, but will 
continue as Principal of the High 
School Department and professor. 
Father Joachim Walsh is the new 
Assistant Prefect of Discipline. 


Recently a most interesting letter 
reached us from Father Alfred who 
is stationed somewhere in Italy. In 
this letter Father narrates a num- 
ber of his recent experiences. The 
following excerpts concerning Monte 
Cassino, Monte Vergine, and Su- 
biaco, will no doubt be of interest 
to our readers: 








Somewhere in Italy 
August 21, 1944 

Thursday (July 27), Father 
Michael Marx, O.S.B., and I did the 
impossible (at least they told us it 
was impossible). We drove to the 
top of Monte Cassino, past the de- 
cayed bodies of unfortunate Ger- 
mans, past miles of wasted ammuni- 
tion, and thousands of fox-holes and 
trenches, stretching along the whole 
mountain side. In four-wheel-drive, 
my jeep clawed angrily at the pul- 
verized pig path that led up the 
mountain. As the tires dug into the 
loose stone, large pieces plunged into 
what looked like bottomless ravines. 
My jeep was a pal. When I needed 
it most, it did not let me down. Just 
the same, “I sweat it out,’”—/(to use 
an expression often used by our men 
to express their agony under shell 
fire.) Had the motor failed I would 
not be here to write you this note, 
and I am sure that Father Michael 
would be perched on his throne in 
heaven. 

Having slipped away from the 
hospital at four in the morning we 
found ourselves at the monastery 
door shortly after seven. Inside I 
was bleeding. Father Michael had 
made his Solemn Vows at the abbey 
and all he could say was, “Oh, my 
God.” Again and again he almost 
wept. I shall never be able to say 
what went through me. There was 
an accumulation of that 
conflicted one with the other, anger, 
sorrow, surprise, revenge, pity, each 


emotions 


following in rapid succession until 
of “Thy 
solved the whole and brought relief. 

As by a miracle the little chapel 
that marks the spot where St. 
dict lived and wrote his rule, stands 


tears will be done” dis- 


3ene- 


as by an invisible power, supporting 
the tons of debris that 
it. Italians 
feverishly to salvage what little re- 


weigh upon 


and monks working 
mains of Cassino’s glory, helped us 
over a mountain of dust and stone 
to the door of St. Benedict’s chapel. 
celebrated Holy 
votive Mass in honor of St. Benedict. 


Here we Mass, a 

I am sure that no one in the States 
will ever understand what happened 
at Monte Cassino. 


Few of those who 


actually witnessed the destruction 
knew really what was happening. In 


eternity we shall know and eyes will 


be eternally opened in consternation. 

The venerable old abbot of Monte 
Cassino I met at Sant’ Anselmo’s in 
Rome. Among many interesting 
things he tells of an experience that 
you will appreciate. Shortly after 
he was elected abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino, he one night heard a voice 
clearly crying, “Monte Cassino, 
Monte Cassino, Monte Cassino will 
be destroyed.” This was about 20 
years ago. Two days before the 
Americans (I should have said 
Allies) bombed Cassino, Father Ab- 
bot dreamed that he saw the abbey 
being destroyed. Like St. Benedict 
he prayed that at least the monks be 
spared. Next morning he celebrated 





Father Alfred Baltz, O.S.B. 


Holy Mass and prayed according to 
that intention. When the first bomb 
fell on the abbey church, some of the 
monks were in the basilica, but not 
one was injured. Under a 
of bombs and artillery fire the abbot 


shower 


and monks started down the moun- 
tain side, and although 
filled the air all about them, not one 
was hit. When the group 
reached the spot where St. Benedict 
Sister, St. 


shrapnel 
monk 


used to visit with his 
Scholastica, one old brother of eighty 
Later 
they learned from the Germans that 
this old Brother returned to the ab- 
bey and stayed with the Germans 
who by then had taken refuge inside 


disappeared from their midst. 
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the ruins of the monastery and had 
set up their machine guns. With 
them he lived for some days and 
then died, apparently from shock. 
As you look down into the court 
yard from the mountain of debris 
that surrounds it, you can see a lit- 
tle wooden cross that marks the spot 
where the Brother was laid to rest. 
The big marble statue of St. Bene- 
dict still stands though decapitated 
and badly battered. 

Below the library are the bodies 
of some two hundred civilians who 
had taken refuge there. By order 
of the Germans all civilians had 
been sent from the monastery into 
the mountains. Hunger brought 
them back to the monastery by the 
hundreds. That same evening the 
allies dropped leaflets stating that 
they were going to bomb the abbey. 
The Abbot is supposed to have asked 
a German officer what he should do, 
if he should send the people away 
again. The officer advised him not 
to because, as he said, the allies are 
only bluffing again. Next morning 
at nine o’clock the bombs began to 
fall. Several hundred civilians were 
able to escape from the crumbling 
walls, but two hundred (fifty of 
whom were children) were trapped. 
Their screams of despair could be 
heard by the fleeing Italians and by 
the Germans. But no one found it 
possible to free them. The supposi- 
tion is that they died of suffocation 
and starvation. 

Now I want to tell you about our 
trip to the Abbey of Monte Vergine. 
Last introduced some- 
thing entirely new at the monastery. 
Having reached the monastery at 
four in the afternoon with my choir, 
we proceeded to sing a High Mass 
at the famous shrine of Our Lady. 
The monks joined the soldiers in 
song. What a joy it was for me to 
celebrate Holy Mass in so holy a 
place and to hear once again the 
beautiful chant of the church well 
After the Mass we climbed to 
giddy heights on the mountain 5500 
feet little 
party. The scenery was perfect. Be 
low us played the snow white clouds 
like whipped cream 


Sunday we 


done. 


above the sea for the 


mountains of 


edged with gold. The air was brisk 
and lent a keen edge to our appe 
tites. Quickly we fried delicious 
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fresh eggs; these with hot dog 
sandwiches, coffee and something to 
give it an edge formed the menu. 
(The monks, you know, have a bar, 
where they sell very good drinks. It 
is, I believe, their only source of in- 
come.) Having taken care of the 
needs of soul and body, the happy 
little bunch danced and sang to the 
tune of popular melodies played by 
our organist. It turned out to be a 
perfect outing. 

This morning (Aug. 4) Father 
Adelbert Van Duin of a priory in 
Trinidad and I celebrated Holy Mass 
in the catacombs. I chose for my 
chapel the tomb of St. Cecilia which 
is, as you know, in the catacombs of 
St. Calixtus. 

Amid the present quiet I could not 
help thinking of the horrors up 
front. Each lad of America I placed 
under the special protection of one 
of God’s martyrs feeling that like 
the martyrs of old, they are today 
giving their blood, making atone- 
ment, and preparing the way for a 
return to the Faith, not only in 
America but in Germany, Russia, 
France, England, and most of all in 
Italy. 

In the afternoon Father Rector 
wanted me to accompany him along 
the Appian Way, over into the Al- 
banian Hills. In spots the destruc- 
tion is complete, others apparently 
had been protected by an invisible 
hand. The drive was perfect in the 
vicinity of the lakes. 

The trip through the scenic places 
in and about Tivoli, the grand 
waterfalls, the famous old ruins dat- 
ing to 380 B.c., and the Temple of 
the Sibyl, dating to the 1st century, 
was a treat never to be forgotten. 
On and on we sped to the village of 
Subiaco, where some 500 Italians 
were killed and their homes de- 
stroyed when the allies bombed that 

(As in most cases, the “Jer- 
had already pulled out when 
the bombing began.) 

Having left our names in the pot 
at St. Scholastica’s Abbey, we 
trudged up the mountain side to the 
Sacro Speco. I can’t think of any- 
thing I enjoyed more than celebrat- 
ing Holy Mass in the beautiful grot- 
to where St. Benedict first took 
refuge from the world. I found 
Subiaco to be a gem of monasticism. 


town. 
ries” 
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Our next stop was the little mon- 
astery of St. John the Baptist, one 
of the twelve founded by St. Bene- 
dict when his monastery became too 
large. Mass is still celebrated there 
on the feast of St. John. Extant are 
the ruins of most of the monasteries 
founded at that time. 

Then returning to St. Scholasti- 





ca’s, we took dinner with Father Ab. 
bot and beat our way back to Rome 
Speaking of St. Scholastica; I for. 
got to mention that one wing of the 
abbey was demolished by a direet 
hit. Under the rubble still lies the 
body of one seminarian. 
Yours in St. Benedict, 
Fr. Alfred, O.S.B. 


Priests Completing Their Studies 
at St. Meinrad in 1944 


First Row, left to right: 

Rev. Henry Ward, Kokomo, Ind. 

Rev. Maurice Shean, Cong. Orat., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Rev. Walter J. Bach, S.M., Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Rev. Jerome Moert, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. William Morley, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Rev. Francis 
napolis, Ind. 


VanBenten, India- 


Second Row 
Rev. Gerald Pathe, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Paul Miller, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. Donald F. Bracht, S.M., 
Cleveland Ohio 
tev. John Graham, Dubuque, Iowa 


Rev. Frederick Pothoff, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Rev. John Quinn, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Third Row 
tev. Gregory Einck, Ossian, Iowa 


Rev. Charles Dugan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Rev. Louis Delahoyde, “Marty, 
S. D. 


Rev. William Coyle, Cong. Orat., 
Flushing, N. Y. 
tev. Herbert 
Evansville, Ind. 

Rev. John G. Graves, S.M., Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Rev. Herman Bruns, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Rev. Francis Baumstark, St. Gene- 
vieve, Mo. 
tev. William 
City, Mo. 
Rev. Thomas Lyons, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Fourth Row 
Rev. Henry Ameling, Gary, Ind. 
Rev. James Barton, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Muensterman, 


Baskett, Kansas 
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Rev. Maximilian Pilsl, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Rev. George McLaughlin, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rev. James Hannigan, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, Bardstown, Ky. 

Rev. John Kramer, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Rev. Robert Dennis, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rev. Thomas Caldwell, Lebanon, 
Ky. 

Rev. Raymond Hughes, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Fifth Row 

Rev. Vincent Plassenthal, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Rev. Raymond Roesch, S.M., Belle- 
rose, N. Y. 

Rev. Francis Rocha, S.M., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Rev. Leonard Thome, S.M., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Sixth Row 


S.M., 


Rev. Bernard Neubauer, S.M., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Raymond McMahon, S.M., 


Sioux City, Iowa 

Rev. James McKay, S.M., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Rev. William Piskula, P.S.M., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Rev. Vincent Vasey, S.M., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

Rev. Cletus Miller, O.S.B., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Rev. Julius Armbruster, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Wulstan Mork, O.S.B., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Rev. Leo Grommes, O.S.B., Auro- 


O.S.B., 


ra, Ill. 
Rev. Rembert Gehant, O.S.B., 
Aurora, III. 
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Therese Martin, April 8, 1888, the day before her en- 
trance into the Carmel of Lisieux, at the age of 15 years 
and 3 months. 


Nearly every Catholic child has heard of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. St. Therese of Lisieux, 
known popularly as “The Little Flower,” wrote 
her own biography under obedience. At the time 
f her canonization many facts came to light which 
out of humility or forgetfulness were omitted in 
the autobiography. Miss Windeatt has drawn on 
this material for the present life of St. Therese. 
It has been running for several months in THE 
GRAIL. Back numbers are available for those 
who did not receive the first chapters. The entire 


series will be published in book form this fall. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HE trip home was a sad one, and Papa did his 

best to comfort me with exciting descriptions 
of the many wonderful things we should see on 
our pilgrimage to Rome. 

“Then we’re really going, Papa?” 

“Yes, child. And don’t look so sad. The Bishop 
lidn’t give his consent for you to enter Carmel at 
Christmas, but it may be a different story when 
we talk to the Holy Father.” 


THE STORY 
of 


SAINT THERESE 
of the Child Jesus 


for Children 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Illustrated by Elaine Davis 


These words made me feel much better. Four 
days later, when Papa, Celine and I set out for 
Paris, I was really happy. This was my first visit 
to the greatest city in France, and I was very ex- 
cited at the prospect of spending three days here. 
There were so many things to see! So much to do! 


But very soon I discovered one thing. The mu- 
seums, the monuments, the shops, the beautiful 
avenues and parks, were not what impressed me 
most. No, it was the little church of Our Lady 
of Victories. Here Papa had had a novena of 
Masses offered for me when I was so ill some years 
before. 
by the Queen of Heaven for those who confidently 
asked her aid. Well, now that I had the chance, I 
would ask for a little favor, too. I would ask Our 
Lady to set my mind at rest on one score: Had she 
really smiled on me and cured me when I was ten 


Here countless wonders had been worked 


years old? 

This prayer was answered very quickly. While 
kneeling before her statue in the church of Our 
Lady of Victories, the Blessed Virgin let me under- 
stand the truth. The “miracle” of May 13, 1883, 
hadn’t been just imagination on my part, as some 
of the nuns at Carmel had feared. Our Lady really 
had restored my health. I had not been mistaken 
about the beautiful smile I had seen on the face of 
the little statue near my bed. 

On November 7, Papa, Celine and I gathered 
with the other pilgrims in the Basilica of the Sa- 
cred Heart. We made the Act of Consecration, 
then proceeded to the train. Celine was as excited 
as I, and in the days that followed we were con- 
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stantly exclaiming at the many splendors about us. 
Never had we seen such beautiful scenery as that 
of Switzerland, with its mountains and lakes and 
picturesque cities and towns. I drank in all I could, 
telling myself that when I was a Carmelite, with 
only a poor little cell and a patch of sky for scen- 
ery, I would remember the lakes, the wonderful 
mountains and forest through which we were now 
passing. 

“But I’ll remember that Heaven is even more 
beautiful,” I thought. “More beautiful than any- 
one can imagine!” 

We stopped in Lucerne, Como, Milan, Venice, 
Padua and Bologna—visiting churches and shrines, 
and seeing*all the places of historical interest. It 
was a wonderful privilege to stay a little while in 
Loreto, where the house in which the Holy Family 
once lived is preserved. Celine and I received Holy 
Communion in the basilica which now encloses this 
holy house, and were able to touch our rosaries to 
the wooden bow! which tradition says was used by 
the Christ Child. But even this wonderful event 
was only a preparation for the real climax of our 
travels. In a few hours we were to feast our eyes 
on Rome, then speak to the Holy Father, the Vicar 
of Christ on earth! 

“God has been very good to us,” said Celine, as 
the train rattled through one Italian village after 


another. “Therese, we can never thank Papa 
enough for bringing us with him.” 
I nodded. Marie, Pauline and Leonie would have 


enjoyed this wonderful adventure, too, if only it 
could have been arranged before their entrance into 
the cloister. 

“I know we're lucky,” I said. 
never did anything to deserve this.” 


“Certainly we 


A few hours later we arrived in the Eternal 
City. It was night, and we went at once to our 
hotel. But the next day we were up early to assist 
at Mass and to see the sights. One of the first 
places we visited was the Coliseum, once the site of 
games and entertainments for the pagans of an- 
cient Rome. 

“Thousands of martyrs died here,” whispered 
Celine in an awed voice. ‘‘They were beheaded, 
and many were torn to bits by wild beasts. Ther- 
ese, don’t you think we ought to kiss the ground?” 


” 


I agreed. But suddenly both of us remembered 
that centuries had passed since the days of the 
martyrs. The earth that had been soaked by their 
blood was far below the present surface. 
“There’s been some digging over there,” ob- 
served my sister, pointing to a roped-off section in 
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the distance. “Shall we go? 
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No sooner said than done. To the amazement of 
everyone in our group, particularly Papa, Celine 
and I ran across the Coliseum to the place of the 
excavations. When we arrived at the gaping hole 
and saw the great piles of earth and loose stones, 
we were a little worried. How could we make our 
way down without assistance? But our desire to 
kiss the soil of martyrdom was greater than any 
fear. Heedless of the warnings shouted to us by 
Papa and the guide, we crawled under the barri- 
cade and then began to slip and slide down the dark 
opening. With amazing success we went down the 
steep sides of the hole. Suddenly, a few yards 
away, we glimpsed a flat stone. It was marked 
with a cross. 

“Remember what the guide said?” cried Celine 
“That stone is resting on the very place of a mar- 
tyrdom, Therese. Hurry up!” 

Presently the two of us had reached the little 
marker. Reverently we kissed it, thrilled at the 
knowledge that we were kneeling on the very spot 
where brave souls had gone to God so many cen- 
turies before. Then in that dim light, so far be 
low the soil of modern Rome, I offered a little 
prayer. 

“Dear Lord, let me be a martyr, too!” 
“Please!” 

The little adventure did not take long. In a 
very few minutes, Celine and I had scrambled back 
up the steep sides of the opening. We were dust) 
and a bit breathless, but unconcerned over such 
trifles. Both of us carried a few small stones, 
souvenirs of our visit, and when Papa saw how 
pleased we were to have touched the blood soaked 
ground of the martyrs, he could not scold us. In 
fact, he was just a little proud of our courage 


I begged 


Later that day we visited other holy places, in- 
cluding the Catacombs. Here Celine and I had the 
rare privilege of lying on a slab of stone where 
once the body of Saint Cecilia had rested. Before 
this I had not been particularly interested in Saint 
Cecilia, the patroness of musicians, but now I felt 
that she was one of my real friends. It seemed as 
if the gentle little saint put her hand in mine, that 
she spoke to me consolingly of God’s Mercy. I was 
doing right to abandon myself to Him, she said 
He was the kindest of Fathers, and would never 
forget His little daughter. Later I experienced 
this same feeling after visiting the tomb of Saint 
Agnes. 

Still another great joy was in store for me. Aft 
er a round of sightseeing, our party finally arrived 
at the Basilica of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem. 
Here we venerated several fragments of the True 
Cross, two of the thorns, and one of the sacred 
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nails. As the religious who had charge of these 
precious relics was about to put them away, I asked 
if I might touch one of them. 

“Why not?” he asked kindly, although there was 
a little smile on his face that seemed to mean he 
doubted I could do so. 

I looked at the reliquary, then at my hand. There 
was a tiny opening in the former through which I 
thought I could put my little finger. To the sur- 
prise of the religious, I succeeded very easily. Yes 

I had the wonderful privilege of actually touch- 
ing one of the sacred nails once bathed in Our 
Saviour’s Blood! 

Our audience with the Holy Father had been 
set for November 20. On the morning of the great 
day, Celine and I looked out of the hotel window to 
find that it was raining. Immediately I felt my 
heart sink. Since babyhood I had always noticed 
that nice things happened to me in fine weather, 
with sorrow coming when Nature was in a stormy 
mood. Now I felt that bad news must surely be 
in store for me. The Holy Father was not going 
to grant my great wish of entering Carmel on 
Christmas Day! 

“You mustn’t think such things,” said Celine 
firmly. “You must have faith, Therese.” 

I agreed it was foolish to believe that the weath- 
er has anything to do with future events, and so I 
tried very hard to be cheerful. In a little while I 
was ready for the day’s great adventure, dressed 
as Celine in black, with a lace veil over my head. 
When Papa met us a few minutes later, he laughed 
at my solemn face. 

“Don’t be frightened, little Queen. 
going to turn out well.” 


Everything’s 


It was just half-past seven when we reached the 
Vatican. At once we were ushered into a large 
hall hung with red silk draperies. An altar was at 
one end, where the Holy Father would offer Mass 
for us in a little while. As I reflected upon this, 
and also upon the fact that later I was to kneel at 
his feet and kiss his ring, my spirits began to rise. 
Papa had been right. In spite of the rain, now 
coming down in torrents, this was really a wonder- 
ful day. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the Holy Father en- 
tered the hall and gave his blessing to the waiting 
crowd. He was dressed in white, with a scarlet 
mantle about his shoulders. All was hushed and 
solemn as he knelt for a moment before the altar, 
then slowly made ready to offer the Holy Sacrifice. 
Celine and I scarcely dared to breathe. We were 
actually looking upon Pope Leo the Thirteenth, 
successor to Saint Peter and spiritual father of 
millions of Catholics! 
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It was with real devotion that Pope Leo offered 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. Every action proclaimed 
his deep piety, his genuine faith. Now the recent 
days of sightseeing, when there had been so few 
chances to pray, were entirely forgotten. We were 
gathered as one family to offer to God the Father 
the greatest action on earth—the Sacrifice of His 
Son. And our leader was none other than the 
Pope, the Bishop of Rome! 


After a second Mass, offered by one of the chap- 
lains, we went to the Audience Chamber. Here the 
pilgrims were to be presented to the Holy Father, 
who was now seated in an armchair at one end of 
the room. Celine and I watched in awed silence as 
the ceremony began. Each pilgrim was being in- 
troduced while kneeling at the Holy Father’s feet 
Here he received the Papal Blessing, a few words 
of greeting and a medal. 

Suddenly my heart sank as I saw a familiar fig- 
ure fixing me with a stern eye. It was Father 
Révérony, the Vicar General of Bayeux, who had 
been present when Papa and I had paid our recent 
visit to the Bishop. His glance seemed to pierce 
my very soul, and I realized the reason only too 
well. Father Révérony, who was to introduce our 
particular group, felt I was going to speak to the 
Holy Father about entering Carmel. Well, he 
would not allow it. A mere child was not to bother 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth with a matter which other 
superiors could decide. 


“Let no one here presume to speak to His Holi- 
ness!” he declared suddenly, his eyes still upon me 
In desperation I turned to Celine. Had we made 
our trip to Rome for nothing? Couldnt’ I say one 
word to the Holy Father about being a Carmelite? 


Celine smiled at my anxious face. “Speak!” she 


said gently. 


Soon it was the turn of our group to be pre- 
sented. My heart was pounding wildly, my hands 
were like ice, and I dared not look at Father Rév- 
érony. As the long line of pilgrims made its way 
toward the Pope, Celine smiled again. She did not 
speak this time, but I understood everything she 
was thinking. Now that the great moment had 
arrived, I must not be afraid. 

As my turn came, I knelt down quickly, kissed 
the Pope’s foot, then grasped his hand. My eyes 
were full of tears as I looked into his kindly face 

“Most Holy Father, I have a great favor to ask.” 

Father Révérony made an impatient gesture, but 
Pope Leo the Thirteenth did not seem to notice. 
He bent toward me, his dark eyes looking deep into 
mine. 
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“Most Holy Father, in honor of your Jubilee, 
will you permit me to enter Carmel at fifteen?” 

There! The fateful words were out at last! 
Trembling, I waited for the verdict. But before 
His Holiness could speak, Father Révérony drew 
himself up stiffly. 

“Most Holy Father, this is a child who desires 
the life of Carmel, but the superiors are at the mo- 
ment considering the question.” 

The Pope smiled. “Well, my child, do whatever 
the superiors decide.” 

The words were kind, but they were not the ones 
I wanted to hear. Heedless of rules, of previous 
instructions, I joined my hands and placed them 
on the Pope’s knees. Then, with all the fervor | 
could command, I tried again. 

“O Holy Father, if only you said ‘yes,’ everyone 
else would agree!” 

For a long moment Pope Leo the Thirteenth 
gazed at me earnestly. Finally he spoke: 


“Well, my child, you shall enter if it be God's 
Will.” 

The other pilgrims were amazed at my actions, 
Who was this girl who dared to speak to the Holy 
Father? To place her hands upon his knees? Fa- 
ther Révérony shared in the general dismay, and 
made a curt motion for me to give place to those 
behind me. I refused to move, and was just on 
the point of renewing my petition when two of the 
Noble Guard ordered me to rise. Seeing that | 
made no effort to obey, that the tears were stream- 
ing down my face and I continued to kneel with my 
hands on the Holy Father’s knees, they came to- 
ward me and tried to lift me to my feet. But] 
would not budge, and finally Father Révérony had 
to come to their aid. Still weeping, I was led 
away from the Audience Chamber. 

“Dear God!” I thought. “What am I going to do 
now ?”* 

(To be continued ) 


Meditorials 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


There is no fool like the fool who fools himself. 


If anyone steals your heart away it is because 
you do not value it enough to guard it. 

The devil’s best weapon for a bad Confession is 
confusion and doubt. Thus he makes sure a shame- 
ful sin is not confessed nor forgiven. 

Everyone has a vocation to Heaven. 

If you do not spend it well, Time will spend itself 
wastefully. 

The life of each Saint provides a key to the many 
puzzles of life. The key-ring on which all these 
keys are to be found is God. 

A bad Confession, like a rotten egg, will never 
give birth to a new life. 

A brave man is not one who has never felt fear, 
but one who has gone ahead in spite of fear. 

To plant the seed of life and reap a family is 
like planting an acorn that becomes the strong oak 
and support of one’s old age. 

To know and do the Will of God is the recipe 
for a happy life. 

A bad thought like an enemy spy should be quick- 
ly dealt with. 

Ignorance is very often at the beginning of sin. 
Then habit gradually strait-jackets one in it and 
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quells all resistance. That’s when you need a wise 


friend to release you. 

The price of a smile is a smile. 

You become big-hearted by being big-hearted. 

Those who do not know the Blessed Mother do 
not know their own true Mother.. 

To say a Morning Prayer is to start your day off 
right with God. 

A selfish person is never a generous one! 

One should be more ashamed of not confessing 
one’s sins than of confessing them, for Confession 
is the place to tell your sins and not to hide them 

God is the only One Who really counts. 

There is a joker in the game of life; his name is 
Satan. But there is an ace that will fit in anybody's 
sleeve to trump any trick, your Guardian Angel. 

The best way to do a thing is to do it! 

God is the Master-key to life. 

When you find that you are making, or have 
made, a mess of your life, open your heart to an 
understanding priest. 

The trouble with so many family skeletons 38 
that they still have flesh on their bones! They can 
open the closet-door anytime they please. 
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ACH month THE GRAIL culls 
EK the list of so-called Best Sell- 

ers and various other leading 
lists and dares to pass comment on 
the books in this department. It is 
not our purpose to sell the book, nor 
to laud all the books we review. Our 
purpose is rather to give our readers 
an honest and frank opinion on a 
book, even when that means taking 
issue with the general trend of criti- 
cism. We can distinguish certainly 
between style and content. We know 
books can be tedious and a waste of 
money while not being morally bad. 
Perhaps our readers will not agree 
with our judgment. They are in- 
vited to write us when that is the 
case, for we are interested in the 
general reading taste. It has been 
decided to discuss not only current 
books, but also from time to time, 
other popular volumes and occasional 
classics of yesterday. Our reviewer 
will informally sum up his month’s 
impressions of his reading. 

This month he singles out four 
books of widely different interests. 
The first is a new novel by the 
Catholic author, Isabel C. Clarke. 
Admittedly our reviewer is not a 
Clarke enthusiast. 


WHEN THE APPLE REDDENS 
Isabel C. Clarke 
THE STORY of an Italian-Eng- 
lish family, named Eliot; and 
Stephen Royle, an Englishman. 
Donna Laura Eliot, an Italian and a 
widow, has lived in Rome since the 
death of her English husband. She 
has three daughters, Marie, Kitty, 
and Carla, and one son Ian. Stephen 
Royle, a widower and the father of 
two sons, Cyril and Alfred, is an 
eminently eligible person since he is 
owner of the historic English estate, 
Warneham Place, known simply as 
the Place. So the prologue. 
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When visiting in Rome Stephen 
falls madly in love with the young- 
est of Donna Laura’s three daugh- 
ters, Carla; these affections are 
heartily reciprocated by Carla, the 
apple of her mother’s eye. There are 
several obstacles to their marriage: 
the difference in age, Stephen is in 
his early forties while Carla is only 
nineteen; Stephen’s sons are a year 
or two older than his prospective 
bride; Carla’s mother is reluctant 
to see her daughter marry an Eng- 
lishman since it will necessitate her 
leaving Rome to live. They are 
finally married, with the mother’s 
consent, from the home of Donna 
Laura’s sister, Carlotta, in Venice. 

Stephen and Carla make their 
home at Place, Stephen’s ancestral 
home. Place was surely an estate of 
great beauty: massive home, numer- 
ous servants, private chapel, exten- 
sive grounds. The first child born to 
Stephen and Carla was a daughter, 


named Angela Rose-Marie. The 
second child was a_ son, John 
Stephen, who died shortly after 
birth. Ian, Carla’s brother, is in the 


English Army with Cyril, Stephen’s 
older son, and visits Place frequent- 
ly enough. 

Stephen dies of a heart attack five 
years after their marriage. When 
Cyril comes to see Carla after his 
father’s death he tells her why he so 


rarely and reluctantly came _ to 
Place: he was in love with his fa- 
ther’s wife. Cyril then reminds 


Carla of his quoting the lines from 
Robert Browning (taken from “A 
Woman’s Last Word’): 

“Where the apple reddens 

Never pry— 

Lest we lose our Eden, 

Eve and I.” 
Cyril and Carla have a touching 
farewell. Carla is to leave Place to- 
gether with her little daughter, An- 
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gela. Cyril is to take over Place as 
manager and owner, succeeding his 
father. 

I suppose an accolade of some kind 
is due Isabel C. Clarke. She’s been 
writing novels for years, all of a 
very wholesome nature and with a 
fine Catholic atmosphere and back- 
ground. But somehow, I have al- 
ways found her books dull; and | 
say that with regret. The same ap 
plies to this latest publication. Hav- 
ing read part of it you could lay it 
down without any real desire to fin- 
ish the book. Stephen was a charm- 
ing gentleman and an exemplary 
person, Cyril and Ian were delight- 
ful fellows. There was a splendid 
cpportunity for some dramatic writ- 
ing throughout the book the 
reader knew of Cyril’s affections for 
Carla, although Carla and Stephen 
did not. But it just wasn’t there. 
Carl and Stephen were admittedly 
supremely happy in their marriage, 
but the reader had the feeling they 
were living lives of gracious peren- 
nial boredom. Undoubtedly one han- 


since 


dicap for the book is extremely 
small print for two hundred and 
twenty-four pages. This is, of 


course, due to war time restrictions 
on paper. 


THE MOON AND SIX PENCE 
By W. Somerset Maugham 

HE COPY of “Moon And Six 

Pence” at hand is a reprint of 
the original edition for the Heritage 
Club. It is a beautifully illustrated 
book: original drawings by Paul 
Gauguin reproduced in full colors; 
black and white sketches by Frederic 
Dorr Steele. 

It should be clearly stated in the 
beginning that this book is for adult 
readers of a discriminating, or dis- 
criminated, group—just whatever 
that may mean. The story is not 
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wholesome; the colored illustrations 
are not edifying. 

But one must admit, perhaps with 
reluctance, that the book borders on 
a masterpiece. Maugham writes 
about the smoothest prose I’ve ever 
read. One is scarcely conscious of 
the writer using the written word to 
express himself; there is the feeling 
of receiving the idea the author 
wishes to convey without there being 
any medium of expression. 

The story of “Moon And Six 
Pence” is the novelized biography of 
Paul Gauguin. It is told in the first 
person, giving the book a restrained 
vivaciousness. Charles Strickland is 
Paul Gauguin. He suddenly leaves 
his wife and two children to enter 
upon his career as an artist. He 
had the feeling that he must paint. 
(It should be noted that Emil Gau- 
guin in the preface to Paul Gau- 
guin’s “Intimate Journals” says that 
his father leaving the family with- 
out warning is genuinely untrue. 
Also, his interest in painting was 
known and approved by his mother, 
i.e. Mrs. Paul Gauguin; and that 
Paul goes to Paris. His life is sor- 
did. His work is not recognized. 
There is the excellent foreshadowing 
of Gauguin’s future greatness by the 
painter, Dirk Stroeve. Strickland 
finally goes to Tahiti, where he con- 
tinues to live a life devoid of ordi- 
nary decencies. He dies of leprosy. 
After his death, his pictures are 
worth a great deal of money. 

“Moon And Six Pence” is a beau- 
tifully written book. It is a drama- 
tic, tense, heart-breaking, and dra- 
matic piece of writing. You can call 
it sordid, unpleasant, distasteful, or 
what you will; but, I’m confident. 
you'll have to agree to its greatness. 


THE WOUNDED GET BACK 
By Albert Q. Maisel 

HIS BOOK is a factual account 

of Navy War Medicine in the 
South Pacific theater of war. Mr. 
Maisel describes the hospital ships, 
Solace and Relief. Also transport- 
ing the wounded by plane. Hospitals, 
substantial and improvised, as he 
saw them in the various jungles and 
islands. 

There is mentioned the sinking of 
the Australian hospital ship, Cen- 
taur. It is interesting to note that 
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“Time,” July 31, 1944, quotes Cap- 
tain Bennett as believing that it was 
a mistake and that hospital ships 
are relatively safe. 

I really thought the book pretty 
flat in flavor. There was an oppor- 
tunity for dramatizing war medi- 
cine; and telling hair-raising stories 
of injuries and recoveries. But some- 
how the author missed. Perhaps the 
best attempt at a dramatic account 
is the chapter, “Tulagi’s Happy Ex- 
iles.” 

The book will serve several pur- 
poses. It is undoubtedly an excellent 
account of medical work during the 
war. Consequently, it will be of 
some small historical value since the 
names of many doctors are given. 
Then, too, the book will serve as a 
comfort and consolation to families 
have men in service since it 
shows what heroic efforts are made 
for the care and recovery of the 
wounded. 

If a postscript might be allowed. 
There are so many books on the war 
that ultimately one gets to the point 
of satiety. The contents of this 
book, for example, one has read 
any number of times in a diversity 
of articles in daily papers and news 
magazines. So there is the sense of 
repititiousness; almost boredom. 
Then too there is the feeling of 
strange contradiction: wars are 
fought; weapons of destruction man- 
ufactured; our men (other nations’ 
too for that matter) subjected to 
injury from war and disease—but 
humanity asserts itself, perhaps as 
a lamentable apology, with heroic 
attempts to save the disabled. 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT 
STORIES AND POEMS 
By Dorothy Parker 
Introduction by W. S. Maugham 
The only delightful thing about 
this book is the introduction by W. 
Somerset Maugham. I must quote 
a few lines: “When you set out to 
write a piece and can’t think what 
to say, the best plan is to leave it 
to your fountain pen. That invalu- 
able little instrument is wayward 
and to fool you will often start by 
writing rubbish, but if you give it 
its head, and take no notice, it will 
generally settle down and write 
something that at least looks like 


who 
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sense. It has its pride; it knows 
that the typewriter can’t do this, 
and it knows that the typewriter, 
once it starts, goes on and on in- 
toxicated by its own facility. Fur- 
ther, no typewriter has ever learned 
to spell.... The fountain pen has 
a singular mastery over this difficult 
English spelling of ours and if by 
chance it has made a mistake will 
give a little start which calls your 
attention to it and urges you to con- 
sult a dictionary.” Now the only re- 
grettable feature about Mr. Maug- 
ham’s thoroughly delightful and 
clever introduction is I don’t see 
how anyone can quite agree with his 
fulsome praise of Dorothy Parker. 

Now in regard to this publication 
itself. The prose is mediocre. 
There’s nothing stimulating or scin- 
tilating about it. The stories, by 
and large, are pretty nasty reading. 
Somehow life is not so dirty as Dor- 
othy Parker portrays it—or at least, 
surely not consistently so. The sto- 
ry element, frequently lacking, is 
dull in itself. Even on an afternoon, 
when one is at complete leisure and 
it’s too hot to think, I don’t see how 
anyone could derive delight from 
Dorothy Parker’s collection. The on- 
ly plausible explanation for admit- 
ting any charm to this work, or abil- 
ity, would be looking at the seamy 
side of life, and seeing only the 
satirical: But even then—you can 
have it. 

Now this book also contains a col- 
lection of Dorothy Parker’s poems— 
heaven forbid! Just how anyone 
can classify such versification as po- 
etry, is beyond me. I quote part of 
“One Perfect Rose”: 

“A single flow’r he sent me, since 
we met. 

All tenderly his 
chose ; 

Deep-hearted, pure, 

dew still wet— 
One perfect rose. 


messenger he 


with scented 


“Why is it no one ever sent me yet 

One perfect limousine, do you sup- 
pose? 

Ah no, it’s always just my luck to 
get 

One perfect rose.” 

Now if you see anything good 
about that—you can have the poetry 
section too. 
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Open Forum 


Readers are invited to have their 
say in this column. If you have 
anything you wish to contribute to 
the Grail readers, write to “Give 
and Take,” THE GRAIL, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. 


Eucharistic Publication Takes Ex- 


ception. 


Father LaVerdiere, S.S.S., in The 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 
for August chooses to differ with 
THE GRAIL on the matter of fa- 
cial make-up when used before Holy 
Communion. He writes: 

“Father Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., in 
THE GRAIL for April, 1944, 
reviews our manners at the altar 
rail. He takes up Eucharistic fast; 
what keeps it and what breaks it. 
Then the dress and facial problems. 
He comes down a bit hard on lip- 
stick. Moderate facial make-up 
should not, it seems, be looked upon 
as irreverent. In point of fact, 
some women will put a little rouge 
on their cheeks and touch up their 
lips so as to look their best for the 
A 





One of our readers very kindly 


wrote us her appreciation of the 
articles on Church Etiquette, but 


made further inquiry about the 
genuflections. She was apparently 
of the opinion that genuflections 


were not prescribed except to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Because many 
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of our readers may have the same 
thought, we think it well to print 
in part the letter sent in reply to 
the questions: 


“Your statement: ‘We only genu- 
flect to the actual Presence of the 
Lord our God?’ is a bit too broad. A 
genuflection may express’ two 
things—an act of true adoration for 
God alone and also an act of rever- 
ence. In this latter case the genu- 
flection is frequently employed by 
the Church in her liturgical worship. 
When genuflecting to the Blessed 
Sacrament the action is always an 
act of adoration. However 
not until the time that the 
tion added to the ceremonies 
of the Mass that the genuflection to 
the Blessed Sacrament used. 
That explains why some of the older 
rites of the Mass have only a deep 
bow to the consecrated Host and 
Wine. In the Greek rite there is 
no reverence to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment after consecration. The cele- 
brant sings the words and then con- 
tinues with the canon of the Mass. 


it was 
eleva- 
was 


was 


“In a Cathedral and Abbey Church 
the Blessed Sacrament should be re- 
served in a special chapel. How- 
ever, it is proper in this case that 
who enter the church should 
make a genuflection to the High or 
Main Altar. The Altar 
crated and is a symbol of Christ. 
More than any statue it is the sign 
of His Presence among us. You will 
notice that during liturgical 


those 


is conse- 


also 
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altar on which thi 
Blessed Sacrament is not reserved 
all the ministers other than the cele- 
brant are required to make the cus 
tomary genuflections. 


service at an 


“The genuflection is also employed 
for the reverence to the crucifix 
during services on Good Friday. The 
term “adoration” is to be under- 
stood merely as an act of reverence. 
Three times the celebrant and his 
ministers are required to genuflect 
before coming near enough to the 
unveiled crucifix to kiss it. 


“Although not commonly practiced 
here in our country the rubrics re- 
quire that during a Pontifical Mass 
the ministers genuflect 
proaching the Bishop or passing in 
front of him. This ceremonial genu- 
flection is a mark of honor to the 
Bishop. We still retain the custom 
of genuflecting before the Bishop 
when we kiss his episcopal ring. 


when ap- 


“Some persons may be confused at 
the use of the genuflection to the 
Blessed Sacrament and also to the 
altar, the crucifix, and the Bishop. 
I think the whole problem becomes 
very clear when we see the genu 
flection in its double use as act of 
adoration and act of 
This distinction has its authority in 
Sacred Scripture where there are 
examples of both. Whenever the 
word “adore” is used in Sacred 
Scripture in reference to man it has 
always been 


reverence. 


understood as an act 
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of great reverence and not of adora- 
tion as given to God. 


“Your letter has the phrase: ‘The 
altar is merely the table of sacri- 
fice.’ Perhaps teachers of Liturgy 
would not like to hear that word 


“merely.” For centuries the altar 
did not have a tabernacle. At first 
the Blessed Sacrament was re- 


served privately in the home and 
even later when it was reserved in 
the church the special place was a 
little house off to the side of the 
sanctuary. For centuries the altar 
alone had the place of dignity. It 
has always been considered the 
sacred place where the Sacrifice was 
offered. Consider the great honor 
that is shown to the altar during 
Holy Mass. The altar has _ its 
proper liturgical covering or vest- 
ments just as the priest and his 
ministers. The altar is kissed and 
The con- 
secration of an altar is still one of 


incensed during the Mass. 


the most beautiful and impressive 
ceremonies of Catholic Liturgy. All 
this is to show the great reverence 
of the Church for her most sacred 
place—the altar. One would be more 
in saying: The 
the place 

Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 


tabernacle 
the 


correct 


is merely where 


teverend Bernardine Shine, O.S.B. 


Another subscriber submits the 
following: 
“I was taught by the Sisters of 


When it came to the matter 
their 
being 


of religion these knew 
stuff. Now 


prepared for First Holy Communion 


nuns 
when we were 
one of the things we were taught 
was that we should break our fast 
with a glass of water .... According 
to a reply in the Question Box of 
“The Call 
1944), this is not necessary. 


Saviour's (September, 
Will 
you please tell me who is right?” 

(The question and answer from The 
Saviour’s Cali we are printing in 
full, for it is the correct answer to 


the question). 


We live in the country and have 
no church of our own; we have to 


drive to a distant city for Mass on 


Sundays. Recently we have been 
having catechism classes, taught by 
lay people... My children came home 
last week saying that after receiving 
Holy Communion the fast must be 
broken by first drinking water and 
only then eating solid food... This 

















The Silent Sound 


From the throat of ages thrills a 
sound 

That echoing eons link in rhyme; 

The years are hills and all rebound 

That bellow from the breast of Time. 


The throat of ages horns a sound, 

A silent sound, stentorian still— 

The bay of Thompson’s royal 
Hound— 

Warm voice that whispers down its 
kill. 


It sounds above the drone of days, 
This silent sound, stentorian still; 
Proud poetry its rhyme conveys, 
tefraining from a distant Hill. 


The brazen clang of commercial 
clash— 

The drum of daily duties’ din, 

The whirling world’s tumultuous 
crash 

This sound drowns, for—it sounds 


within! 


Majestic silences may speak 

The shout that shook through Gali- 
lee, 

Loud as the fall of tear on cheek— 

The quiet call—‘“Come, follow Me!” 


Basil Mattingly, O.S.B. 


=. 





is -ew to me. I was brought up in 
a »iriet Catholie family and because 
church and school 
After 


Vass, as soon as we got to our desks 


uy lived near the 


I went to daily Communion. 


we unwrapped our egg sandwiches, 


cookies, and, if we were 


These we 


lucky, a 


bit of fruit. ate first. 
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Then we drank our coffee. We 
drank that last, since it was usually 
too hot, having been left on the radj- 
ator during Mass. We did not drink 
anything before eating. And now 
the children tell me that one must 
first drink water. Have the chil- 
dren been taught wrongly or have 
the rules changed? 


The children have 
wrongly. 


been taught 
One may break the fast 
after Holy Communion either by 
eating or 
pleases. 


just as one 
We are wondering where 
the notion that one must break the 
fast by drinking comes 


drinking, 


from. It 
may come from the fact that water 
is often given to the sick immediate 
ly after they have received Com- 
munion in order to enable them to 
swallow the Host or for some other 
reason. (It is well to remember that 
in such cases that which is taken 
together with the sacred species does 
not break the fast and is not wrong, 
even if the water enters the stomach 
Or that 
wrong notion may have arisen from 


before the sacred species.) 


the fact that drinking water after 
Holy Communion greatly makes for 
safety in the case of those who are 
going to have an operation, or upon 
whom a stomach pump is going to 
be used, several hours after receiv- 
ing Communion, because if one 
drinks water in fairly large quan- 
tities in such a case there is little 
or no danger of ejecting the sacred 
species later on. In 


such cireun- 


stances the taking of water after 
Holy Communion before eating solid 
food is physiologically a very sound 


practice. 


We add that after Com- 
munion one should, out of respect 
for the Presence of our Lord, fe 
frain from any eating or drinking 
for fifteen which is 
the time usually given to special 
thanksgiving. But if there is any 

faintness, fatigue, 
a journey to be one may 
break the fast at once without any 
sin or irreverence. 


may 


minutes or so, 


reason, such as 


made, 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I promised Brother Meinrad that 
if my mother would have relief from 
headache I would have a Mass said. 


Find enclosed the offering for the 
Mass. The favor was granted. 

C. S. (Ind.) 

I have received many favors 


through the intercession of Brother 
Meinrad and I promised that I would 
ask you to mention it in your publi- 
cation. I would also like you to men- 
tion the favor granted through the 
intercession of St. Benedict. A friend 
of mine went to the hospital for a 
very serious eye operation, with the 
of the 
moved. I promised St. Benedict a 
Mass and publication if she did not 
The operation has been 


possibility having eye re- 


lose her eye. 
successful and some sight has been 
E. R. (N. Y.) 

All due honor to Brother Meinrad 
for realization of spiritual and tem- 


restored to the eye. 


poral favors through his interces- 
sion. L. M. (Ark) 
I wish to publish my thanks to 


Brother Meinrad for helping me to 
bad fall the 
Mrs. J. V. (Ind.) 


offering in 


get well from a on 


church steps. 

I am enclosing an 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
a favor received. V. G. (Ind.) 

Please say Mass for the glorifica- 
tion of Brother Meinrad for special 
K. M. (Mo.) 


Enclosed is an offering in honor of 


favor received. 


Brother Meinrad for a favor r 
ceived. The favor was granted in 
less than 24 hours. H. T. (Ind.) 

Please have a Mass said for Br. 
Meinrad’s glorification for h lping 
to give me courage to have a tic 
operation. G. B. (N. Y.) 

Please publish my thanks to 


Brother Meinrad for two favors r 

M. S. (Ind.) 

Enclosed is a donation for a favor 
received through Br. Meinrad. 

C. M. (N. J.) 

Enclosed is a donation for a favor 
received through Br. Meinrad. 

C. M. (N. J.) 


My husband did not have to go to 


ceived. 


the army and leave me and our four 
small Please publish 


thanks for this favor. FE. T. 


boys. my 


(Ind.) 
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MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


I am enclosing an offering for a 


Mass for the 
Meinrad 


glorification of Brother 


for the favors received. ] 


made a novena to Brother Meinrad 
that a relative of mine would go to 
the sacraments. My prayers have 
been answered. E.S. (Ind.) 

Thanks to Brother Meinrad for 


success of my daughter’s operation. 


I promised to have it published in 


THE GRAIL as soon as _ possible. 
J.F. (Texas) 
Please say a Mass for the glori 


Meinrad. He 
in the hour of 
A.P. (Ill) 
offering in 
Meinrad 


fication of Brother 

came to my assistance 

need, 
Enclosed hind an 


thanksgiving to Brother 


for a favor received. C.E.F. (Wis.) 
Il am sending an offering for a 
Mass for Brother Meinrad’s honor. 


I promised this if he would help me. 
He assisted me when I used his pic 
ture to touch my afflicted body. 
T.W. (Ala.) 
year to the Infant 
Mother to be 
disturbance. 


I prayed for a 
Jesus and our Blessed 
cured of an organic 


Finally I appealed to Brother 


Meinrad to intercede for me. Three 
days after completing my novena 
there was a distinct change in my 
condition, and each day I can see 
more improvement. C.1. (Okla.) 


Late in March I developed an in- 
fection in a toe of my right foot. It 
kept increasing and the doctor said 
feared even amputa- 
tion. Late in June I began praying 
to Brother Meinrad, 
publication and a Mass for his glori 


he surgery or 


promising 


fication. My toe is now almost well. 
M.M. (Ind.) 
I wish to acknowledge a great 


favor I received through my prayer 
to Brother Meinrad. Last 
] went to the doctor for an examina- 
He 
condition and urged 
rest all I could. ©n August 4 I had 
another examination and the doctor 


December 


tion. seemed to consider my 


serious me to 


said everything is in good order, and 
that the albumin which he had found 
in my system had cleared up. Please 
High Mass in thanks to 
Brother Meinrad. T.S. (Ohio) 


sing a 





Please send us your complete 
E address with new Zone number. 
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LITTLE QUEEN CENT 
by ‘ | W/P3 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt | 

The story of St. The- 

rese of the Child Jesus, 


the Little Flower. Capti- 
vatingly told for the 








young folks, but like all 





Miss Windeatt’s stories, 
in such a way that the 
older ones enjoy reading 





them too. 





Ready tie Nove mile ; 
PRICE $2.00 


240 pages 











Twenty-three illustrations by Donald Walpole, O.S.B. 











THE MASS YEAR 
r ORDER NOW! 





* The Ordo in English for each day at Mass as a guide to users 


of the Roman and St. Andrew's Missals. 


© Sixty Reflections on the Introits of the Sundays and greater Feast 


Days. 





Brothers, Seminarians, Chaplain’s Assistants. 


©) \G i 
So \S) 
} engl ® An excellent aid for the laity who attend Mass daily, for Sisters, 


OAD ALTARE [ 1+ 

(Cover design) (Last year the 1944 edition of THE MASS YEAR went 

30¢ a copy. through three printings. Those who did not order early 
$1.00 for 4 copies. had to wait for copies. Order now for delivery the first 


Quantity prices on of December.) 


request. 
Order from 


THE GRAIL OFFICE 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 




















